

















GOOD HEALTH — ADVERTISING SECTION 



Is it fair to your children to give them the expectation of some day having coffee 
with their meals? When they see you drink it, they look forward to the day 
when they will have it. 

You know it will hurt them—as you know it harms you now. 


Why not, for the children’s sake, cut coffee from the daily bill of fare and place 
there instead the delicious new food-beverage. 




The REAL Substitute for Coffee 


Noko is a three-meal drink for those who think'. It is 
the climax of 80 years of research on the part of the 
Battle Creek Sanitarium Food Experts for a healthful 
beverage to take the place of tea and coffee. 


It is the only coffee substitute 
used in the Battle Creek Sani¬ 
tarium. 

The “ Thirty-Day Book” con¬ 
tains a remarkable offer to cof¬ 
fee drinkers. It cau be had 
free from your grocer or from 
us. 


i 


Read The 
Thirtu-Dau 
Book for 
Coffee 
Drinkers : 


k 




THE BATTLE CREEK CEREAL COFFEE CO. 

BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


Please say, “I saw the ad. in Goon Health. 
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How to Sell Goods 


—How to ginger up a sales force. 

— How to drum business in dull sea¬ 
sons. 

—How to route, handle and check 

salesmen. 

—How to train, develop and coach 
a sales force. 

—How to secure and urganize sales¬ 
men and agents. 

—How to m et objections and how 
to be a good '‘closer.'* 

—flow to work the "big stick" plan 
of selling goods to retailers. 

—How to handle wholesjlers and 
retailers to the best advantage. 

—How to judge a good salesman— 
how to hire and how to be one. 
—How to analyze your proposl.lon 
and pick out its selling points. 
—How to make the cunsmner influ¬ 
ence dealers to buy your goods. 
—How to get out ol the ranks of the 
"clerks” and become a salesman. 
And hundreds oi other vital pointers 
and plans for clerks, city salesmen, 
traveling salesmen, retailers, whole¬ 
salers, manufacturers, mail order 
bouses and advertising men. 

How to Buy at Rock Bottom 

—How to trap a tying salesman. 
—How to close big transactions. 

—How to prevent extravagant pur¬ 
chasing. * 

—How to handle men and .t..»ke 
quick decisions. 

—How to know to a nicety what 
stock is on hand. 

—Howto avoid penny-wise pound- 
foolish purchases. 

—How to play one salesman against 
another and take advantage of 
every opportunity to get a lower 
price. 

—How to devise a simple system 
which will bring to your notice 
automatically, all data, prices, etc., 
about a given article. 

—How to formulate a complete 
purchasing and record system for 
a mail-order house, a factory or a 
retail, wholesale, or department 
store. 

And other priceless pointers on 
purchasing, beyond description, that 
every business man, employer or 
employe, ought to have constantly at 
his finger ends. 

How to Collect Money 

—How to Judge credits. 

—How to collect by mall. 

—Howto handle “touchy" debtors. 
—How to be a good collector and 
how to hire onfc. 

—How to organize a credit and 
collections department. 

—How to weed out dishonest buyers 
from the sale risks. 

—How to get quick, accurate, in;ide 
information about a customer’s 
ability to pav. 

—How to write smooth, diplomatic- 
letters that bring iu the money 
without giving offense. 

—How to organize your own collect¬ 
ion agency and force worthless 
debtors to pay without suing. 

— How to devise a simple a d ef¬ 
fective system ol insuring prompt 
and periodical collections of all 
your accounts. 

— And valuable infoimatlon obtain¬ 
able in no other way, lor credit 
men, collectors, accountants, and 
every business man interested in 
this vital department. 


Men have sweat blood and spent fortunes to 
learn these very business secrets which now you 
may read at your leasure and master at ease. 
The crystallized experience of practically the 
whole world of business is placed now, and 
for the first time at your instant disposal by the 
Business Man’s Library, described below. 

This library is, in reality, a complete corre¬ 
spondence course under the tfreat Master Minds 
of Business. Six beautiful volumes, i,263pages, 
crammed full of ways of making money. Not 
theories or mere advice, but actual working 
business plans, which you can put into opera¬ 
tion in your own work tomorrow morning. 

Seventy-eight big. broad men—not mere writers, but National Business 
Men. whose very names inspire respect and admiration and confidence— 
are the authors uf the Business Man’s I.ibrary. Alexander H. Revcll, 
founder and president of the great firm bearing his name; Sears, Roe* 
buck & Co's Comptroller; John V. Harwell & Co's Cr* dit Man; Mont¬ 
gomery Ward & Co's Buyer; Sherwin-Williams Co's General Manager. 
These are only a lew of the big business men who have contributed to 
the Business Man's Library. 

To the man in the private office, this six-volume. Morocco-bound 
Library is welcomed as a guide and consiaut advisor. To the nun In 
charge of other men. either as employer or superintendent, it offers 
practical, working, business methods, tried and proven, which he might 
never have the opportunity to find out himseli. And to the worker—the 
man who has hopes above his present position—it shows the short 
rood to better days—better salary—more power—eventual success. 


EASY OFFER 


Then add* to the help which tills Library will bring you. the help 
which von will get burn SYSTEM, which stands pre-eminent the 
magazine of business. 260 to 356 pages in every issue of SYSTEM, and 
you cannot afford to miss a single page of ft It makes no difference 
whether you own vour own business or whether you are working for 
somebody else; whether you sit in a private office and decide things, or 
whether you stand behind a counter and answrr questions—SYSTEM 
will show you new ways of saving time and cutting out drudgery. 

SYSTEM has 100,000 regular readers. It has helped many of them to 
better salaries, bigger profits, that would have been impossible, un¬ 
dreamed of, without SYSTEM. 


Don't waste time and money and effort studying over business problems 
which other men have solved. Don't be content to plod and blunder 
along—to spoil opportunities and waste chances through business Igno¬ 
rance—*hen practical help, such as this superb Business Man's Library, 
is yours lor ualy six cents a day. 

"This library is a short cut to more salary, and more business, 
to more knowledge and more power. Worth a dec.ide of ex¬ 
perience." —JOHN FARSON 

'I don't care how smart or brighter clever a man Is hecan learn 
a gTeat deal from these six books. 1 will never part with 
my set." —TOM Ml> ft RAN' 

"I regard It us of benefit ami assistance to any wide-awake 
business-man. n<- ma ter who." — Chakt.rs E. Hires 

“I wish the work could lie brought before every man who wants 
tu build a real business career." — Al.PHEU DOLGR 

Picture in \otir mind six handsome gold 
topped volumes, the same binding, paper, 
type that are usually to le found only In 
costly editions. 1.263 pages that could scarcely be worth mitre to you if 
each leal were a $K> bill; and twelve months of SYSTEM—more -han 
3,000 pages of current business experience xnd help, convertible into 
ready cash—and then think ol this offer; Onlv $16 spread out thin over 
nine months—and they are yours at once. Your check or money order 
for $2, or a $2 hill sent today, wilt start the books to you tomorrow, ex¬ 
press and every other charge prepaid, and enter vour name as a regular 
yearly SYSTEM subscriber, fj now and $2 a month until $18 is paid. 
Less thin you probably spend for dally papers; less, surely, than it 
costs you for car fare or the evening smoke Long l»eiore this week Is 
out these helpful books, tf ordered now, will have a chance to pul hack 
ill your pocket more than their cost. Is the offer cleart There Jls 
nothing to s ! gn. Write on yvur tmsincss letter head or state what busi¬ 
ness vou are in. Simply send $2.00 and say 1 accept your offer in 
Send to 

SYSTEM, 151-153 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


How to Manage a Business 


— How to keep track of stock. 

—How to train and test employes. 

—How to hire and direct employes. 

—How to figure and charge estimates. 

— How to check deliveries and 
mistakes. 

—How to detect and eliminate 
needless items ol expense 
—How to get the most out o[ those 
under and around you. 

—How to size up the money making 
possibilities of new ventures. 

— How to get up blanks, furtns, rec¬ 
ords and simple systeu s for all 
kinds ol businesses. 

—How to devise a perpetual 1 inven¬ 
tory system that will tell you every 
das the value «1 material on hand. 
—How to turn a losing business, into 
a profitable one—how to make a 
profitable business more profitable. 
And countless othtr things, hulud- 
Ing charts, tabulations, diagrams, 
plans and forms that every man in 
an executive position needs in his 
dally work. 

How to Get Money by Mail 

—How to write ads. 

— How to begin a letter. 

—How to turn inquiries into orders. 

— How to get your reader to ACT. 
—How to formulate a convincing 

argument. 

—Howto write trade winning busi¬ 
ness letters. 

— How to cover territory salesmen 
can't reach. 

—How to key* ads., circulars and all 
mail sales. 

—Howto prepare an enclosure for 
a business getting let'er. 

—How to keep complete information 
about mail customers at your finger 
tips 

— How to supplement thr efforts of 
salesmen with live, business get¬ 
ting letters. 

—llow to answer, file and f< llow-up 
Inquiries Irom advertisements and 
those which come in the regular 
course oi business. 

Anri page upon page ol practical 
working detail—not only lor mail 
order firms, blit particularly help¬ 
ful to those not making a specialty 
of a mail-order business. 

How to Stop Cost Leaks 

—How to detect waste. 

—How to make an Inventory. 

— How to figure "overhead" ex¬ 
pense. 

—How to systematize an entire fact¬ 
ory or store. 

—How to cutout red-tape In a simple 
cost system. 

—How to keep close watch on ma¬ 
terial and supplies- 
—llow to apportion the right number 
ol employes to a specific Job. 
—How to decide between piece-work, 
i day wages ami bonus sy stems. 

—How to ker ♦ib on the productive 
value of e blue ,nd em¬ 

ploye. 

— How to fi -den, 

indirect 

loss and 
—How tr 
details 
loss* 

And 
less r 
ol bu 
St St* 
sue- 


Please say 


I saw the ad. in Good Healt 


























DIRECTORY OF SANITARIUMS 

Conducted in harmony with the methods 
and principles of the Battle Creek Sanitarium 


CALIFORNIA (St. Helena) SANITARIUM. Dr. H. F. Rand, 
Medical Superintendent, Sanitarium, Napa Co., Cal. 

NEBRASKA 8ANITARIUM, College View, Lincoln, Nebr. 
W. A. George, M. D., Superintendent. 

PORTLAND SANITARIUM, West Ave., Mt. Tabor, Ore. 

W. R. Simmons, M. D., Superintendent. 

NEW ENGLAND SANITARIUM, Melrose. Mass. 

C. C. Nicola, M. D., Superintendent. 

CHICAGO SANITARIUM, 28 83d Place, Chicago, Ill. 
Frank J. Otis, M. D., Superintendent. 

TRI-CITY SANITARIUM, 1213 15th St., Moline, Ill. 

S. P. S. Edwards, M. D., Superintendent. 

PARADISE VALLEY SANITARIUM. City Office and Treat¬ 
ment Rooms, 1117 Fourth St., San Diego, Cal. 
Sanitarium, National City, Cal. 

LOMA LINDA SANITARIUM, Loma Linda, Cal. 

J. A. Burden, Manager. 

TREATMENT ROOMS, 257 S. Hill St., Los Angeles. Cal. 

J. R. Leads worth, M. D., Superintendent. 

GARDEN CITY SANITARIUM, San Jose, Cal. 

Lewis J. Belknap, M. D., Superintendent. 

MADISON SANITARIUM, Madison, Wia. 

C. P. Farnsworth, M. D.. Superintendent. 

TREATMENT ROOMS, 201 Granby Block, Cedar Rapids 
Iowa. 

R. L. Mantz, M. D., Superintendent. 

PROSPECT SANITARIUM, 1157-1161 Prospect St, Cleveland. 
Ohio. 

F. A. Stahl, Superintendent. 

TACOMA SANITARIUM, 426 S. C St., Tacoma, Wash. 

T. J. Allen, M. D., Superintendent. 

COLORADO SPRINGS SANITARIUM, 126 N. Cascade Ave. 
Colorado Springs. Colo. 

Chas. R. Knox, M. D., Superintendent. 

ADIRONDACK SANITARIUM (Formerly Upper Hudson 
Sanitarium), Lake George, N. Y. 

E. F. Otis, M. D., Superintendent. 

HINSDALE SANITARIUM. Hinsdale, Ill. 

David Paulson. M. D,, Superintendent. 

HIGH PARK SANITARIUM, 141 Gothic Avenue, Toronto 
Junction. Canada. 

W. J. McCormick, M. D., Superintendent. 

MIDDLETOWN SANITARIUM, 46 to 48 E. Main St., Mid 
dletown, N. Y. 

B. B. Kline, M. D., Superintendent. 

TREATMENT ROOM8, 566 Main 8t., Springfield, Mom. 
Chas. S. Quail. Manager. 


TREATMENT ROOMS, 233 Temple Court. Denver, Colorado.^ 
T. S. Dock, Superintendent. 

HYDROTHERAPEUTIC BATH ROOMS. 337 Massachusetts 
A venae, Boston. Mass. 

Joseph Konigmueher, Manager. 

SEATTLE SANITARIUM, 1318 3d Are., Seattle, Wuh. 

Alfred Shryock, M. D., Superintendent. 

PEORIA SANITARIUM. 208 Sd Are., Peoria, HI. 

J. E. Heald, M. D., Superintendent. 

GLENDALE SANITARIUM, Glendale, Cal. 

W. Ray Simpson, Manager. 

PENNSYLVANIA SANITARIUM, 1929 Girard Ave., Phila 
delphia, Pa. 

H. B. Knapp, M. D., Superintendent. 

NORTHWESTERN SANITARIUM, Port TownBend, Wash¬ 
ington. 

W. R. Simmons, M. D., Superintendent. 

TREATMENT ROOMS. 58 Madison Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Dr. Jean A. Vernier, Manager. 

FOREIGN 

SURREY HILLS HYDROPATHIC INSTITUTE, Caterham 
9urrey, England. 

A. B. Olsen, B. 3., M. D., M. R. C. S.. Superintendent. 

LEICESTER SANITARIUM, 82 Regent Rd.,Leicester, Eng¬ 
land. 

F. C. Richards, M. D., M. R. 0. 8., Superintendent. 

CALCUTTA SANITARIUM, 50 Park St., Calcutta, India. 

R. S. Ingcrsoll, M. D., Superintendent. 

PLUMSTEAD SANITARIUM, Cape Town, 8outh Africa. 

Geo. Thomason, M. D., L R. C. 8., Superintendent. 

CHRISTCHURCH SANITARIUM, Papanui, Christchurch. 
New Zealand. 

KOBE SANITARIUM, 42 Yamamoto-dori, Nichome, Kobe * 
Japan. 

S. A. Lockwood, M. D., Superintendent, 

GUADALAJARA SANITARTUM, Apartado 138, Guadalajara. 
State of Jalisco, Mexico. 

9ANITORIUM DU LEMAN Gland (Vaud) Suisse. 

P. A. De Forest, M. D., Superintendent. ■* 

SKODSBORG SANITARIUM, Skodaborg, Denmark. 

J. Carl Ottosen, A. M., M. D., Superintendent. 

SYDNEY SANITARIUM, Wahroonga, N. 8. W., Australia. 

D. H. Kress, M. D., Superintendent. 

FRIEDEN8AU SANITARIUM, Post Grabow, Bez. Magde¬ 
burg, Germany. 

A. J. Hoeties, M. D., Superintendent. 

KIMBERLEY BATHS, 32 Old Main St., Kimberley, South 
Africa. 

J. V. Willson, Mgr. 


Health Food Restaurants 

HYGIENIC COMPANY, 1209 G. St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
HYGEIA DINING ROOMS, 5759 Drexel Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
PURE FOOD CAFE, 403 E. llth 3t„ Kansas City, Mo, 
VEGETARIAN DINING ROOM, 436 N. 12th St. Lincoln, Nebr. 
VEGETARIAN RESTAURANT, 121 Schillito Place, Cincin¬ 
nati, O. 

VEGETARIAN CAFE, 814 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 
VEGETARIAN CAFE, 259 South Hill St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
PORTLAND SANITARIUM ROOMS, Mt. Tabor, Oregon. 
RESTAURANT, 2129 Farnum St., Omaha, Nebr. 
VEGETARIAN CAFE, 214 Union St., Seattle, Wash. 
VEGETARIAN CAFE, 3. 170 Howard St., Spokane, Wash. 
CROFTON’S PURE FOOD AND VEGETARIAN RESTAU¬ 
RANT, 193 Devonshire St., Boston, Maas. 

THE LAUREL, 11 W. 18th St., New York City. 

HEALTH FOOD STORE. 121 Place ^iucinuati, O. 


HYGEIA CAFE, ‘203 3d Ave., Peoria, Ill. 

VEGETARIAN CAFE, 105 6th St.. Portland, Oregon. 
VEGETARIAN CAFE, 45 Hunter St., Sydney, N. S. W. 

Health Food Stores 

PURE FOOD STORE, 2129 Farnum St., Omaha, Nebr. 
BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM HEALTH FOOD DEPOT, 
Chas. S. Quail, 565 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 

HEALTH FOOD STORE, J. H. Whitmore, 118 Miami Ave.. 
Detroit, Mich. 

BOSTON HEALTH FOOD STORE, W. F. Childs, Room 
316, 100 Boylston St.. Boston, Mass. 

N. K. SANITARIUM FOOD CO„ 23 Wyoming Are., D. M. 
Hull, Mgr., Melrose, Mass, 

HEALTH FOOD STORE, 156 Monroe Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
NEBRASKA SANITARIUM FOOD CO., College View, Nebr. 
BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM HEALTH FOOD STORK, 
566 W. 63rd St., Chicago. S. Coombs, Proprietor 






Between Ourselves 

A Chat with the Editors and Managers of GOOD HEALTH 



Another thirty days has rolled by, and 
we find ourselves again in the month of 
roses. The summer is about to begin, 
and magazines generally are preparing to 
fold their arms and gaze complacently out 
of the windows, for summer is a dull 
time. 

One Jerome K. Jerome, sometime hu¬ 
morist, struck the nail squarely on the 
head when he remarked: "People read 
now-a-days to keep from thinking.” And 
so it is when the apple trees begin to lose 
their blossoms, the prices for short stories 
are high, and the writers of applied phi¬ 
losophy and such are planning their sum¬ 
mer vacations. 

But with Goon Health the summer sea¬ 
son means more in a great many ways 
than any other portion of the year. These 
are the months, indeed, in which people 
come closer to the ideal, so far as right 
living is concerned, than at any other 
time. Their doors and windows are wide 
open, their clothing is lighter and freer, 
their food is simpler, and their diet more 
rational. They get into the parks, the 
meadows, the woods, and in these few 
months, at least, they know a little of 
what outdoor life means. 

Some one from the South has remarked 
about the people of the North, that they 
live only in the summer time—that in the 
winter they merely exist. And in a large 
measure with a great many people—per¬ 
haps it might be said with the great ma¬ 
jority of people— it’s true. 

Is it any wonder, then, that in the sum 
mer months Goon Health comes in closer 
touch with the people, and the people come 
closer to Good Health? 

Thus it is that especial pains are taken 
in making Goon Health for June, The 
Outdoor Life Number for 1907, the most 
attractive issue, in a great many ways, of 
the entire year. We believe you will say. 
after looking through this number, that 
you have not seen a better Good Health. 
From one cover to the other it has been 
the endeavor of the editors to fill it with 
the most valuable material that could be 
obtained. 

jt 

The May number, too, was a complete 
success throughout. The entire edition 
was exhausted before the end of the 


month, although the printing order had 
been considerably increased over that for 
April. And this month, again, it is nec¬ 
essary to print about fifteen per cent more 
magazines than were published in May. 

The editors of Goon Health are ex¬ 
tremely desirous of obtaining good pic¬ 
tures this summer, illustrating the im¬ 
provement of conditions as affect health. 
Such pictures are not so easily obtained 
as one may be inclined to think, and it 
will be considered a distinct favor on the 
part of any one supplying material along 
this line suitable for publication. The ob¬ 
ject, of course, is to show what can be 
done in the removal of unsightly and un¬ 
healthful features, and thus lend an in¬ 
centive for such efforts on the part of 
others. 

Owing to the press of other matter pe¬ 
culiarly adapted for the Outdoor Life 
Number, the instalment of George Whar¬ 
ton James’ Simple Life Biographies was 
omitted from this issue. This excellent 
series will be continued next month, how¬ 
ever, with a sketch of the life of Richard 
Wagner, author of "The Simple Life,” the 
great book which brought the phrase into 
such general usage. 

On the twenty-first of May, the editor 
of Goon Health and his companions were 
expected to sail on their return from a 
visit of several weeks to medical and sci¬ 
entific centers of Europe. While abroad 
Dr. Kellogg has been giving a great deal 
of attention to gathering suitable mate¬ 
rial for Goon Health from fresh sources, 
and as a result a steady diet of good things 
may be expected in the numbers to come. 

Copyright Notice. — Through a regret¬ 
table error, the picture entitled "Fast 
Friends,” used as the frontispiece in our 
May issue, was not credited to the pho¬ 
tographers who made it. This splendid 
illustration was from a stereograph by 
Underwood & Underwood, New York, 
and was copyrighted by this well-known 
firm. 
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Colorado Springs Sanitarium 



An imposing 
three-story struc¬ 
ture of wood and 
stone, surround¬ 
ed by the grand¬ 
est scenery of 
the Rockies. 

A thoroughly- 
equipped institu¬ 
tion, where the 
Rattle Greek 
system of scien¬ 
tific physiologic¬ 
al methods are 
employed. 

Trained nurses 
are in attend¬ 
ance. 

l r n surpassed 
climate (both 
winter and sum¬ 
mer. 

W r i t e f o r 
booklet. 


126 N. Cascade Ave., COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 


HYGIENIC 

COOKING 

AMERICA'S 
V/IL/ BEST 

Five Gallon Can, $3.40 

Ten Gallon Can, $6.80 


For more Ilian & yrars 
wm have buttn farntsli* 
in* to v0tf«Wirlaii« 
everywhere the very 
best Salad, Table and 
Cooking Oil America 
affords. An *!»>.<.iute* 
ly pure vegetable prod* 
uct, containing no 
chemicals or animal 
fate of any kind Enaiiy 
digested, does not be¬ 
come rancid, and next 
to olive nil. Sole 
agents for America. 


00 cents per gallon in barrel (about 60 gal.) 
and b 2 barrel (about 30 gal.) lota. 


By freight direct from the factory in Louisville, Ky., to 
you. Send stamp for cook booklet aud circulars, also 
cash with each order to 


DR. O. C. GODSMARK, E. Chattanooga, Tenn. 



Send two yearly sub¬ 
scriptions to Good Health 
at one dollar each—your 
own and one other will do 
—and we will send post¬ 
paid a copy of Mrs. E. E. 
Kellogg’s greatest book,— 

STUDIES IN CHAR¬ 
ACTER BUILDING 

Beautifully bound in cloth 
with gold lettering. Regular 
price, $1.25. 


The American Boy 

MAGAZINE 

The Biggest, Brightest, Best 
Boy’s Magazine in the World 



“GOOD ALL THE WAY THROUGH” 

That’s what the boys of America say of Thb 
American Boy. It develops the taste for good 
reading, and interests boys in all manly sport 53 
games, and exercises. Your boy will like 

THE AMERICAN BOY 

because it’s all boy. You will like it because 
of the high character of its contents. Over 400 
big pages. Over 100 stories. Over 1000 illus- 
strations. Contains real stories of travel and 
achievement; instructive tales of history; games 
und sports; how to do things, etc. 

PRICE $1.00, POSTPAID 

GOOD HEALTH nd AMERICAN BOY only SI.10 

Order at once 

GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO. 

Battlb Creek, Mich. 


Please say, “I saw the ad. in Good Health." 
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IS ALL IT WILL COST YOU 


4 PENT 

■ ■ WM ■ to write for our big FREE BICYCLE catalogue 

mJbll I showing the most complete line of high-gnule 

■ w ™ ■ BICYCLES, TIRES and SUNDRIES at PRICES 
■ BELOW any other manufacturer or dealer in the world. 

M DO NOT BUY A BICYCLE Irz/TZ 

or on anv kind of terms , until you have received our complete Free Cata¬ 
logues illustrating and describing every kind of hi"h-grnde and low-grade 
bicycles, old patterns and latest models, and learn of our n-rnarkable LOW 
PRICES and wonderful new offers made possible by selling from factory 
direct to rider with no middlemen’s protits. 

WE SHIP OH APPROVAL without a cent deposit, Pay the Freight and 
allow 10 Days Free Trial and make other liberal terms which no other 
house in the world will do. You will learn everything and get much valu- 
i able information by simply writing us a postal. 

We need a Rider Agent in every town and can offer an opportunity 
to make money to suitable young men who apply at once. 

$8.50 PUNCTURE-PROOF TIRES ? " L Y 


Regular Price 
$ 8.50 per pair. 
To introduce 
Wo Will Sell 
You a Sample 
Pair for Only 


4 =80 

NAILS. TACKS 
OR GLASS 
WONT LET 
OUT THE AIR 



Notice the thick rubber tread 
"A" and puncture strips “If' 
and “D,” also rim strip “H” 
to prevent rim cutting. This 
tire win outlast any other 
make—.SOFT. ELASTIC and 
EASY RIDING. 


NAILS. TACKS 
OR GLASS 
WONT LET 
OUT THE AIR 

(CASH WITH ORDER $4.55) 

NO MORE TROUBLE FROM PUNCTURES. 

Result of 15 years experience in tire 
making. No danger from THORNS. CAC¬ 
TUS. PINS. NAILS. TACKS or GLASS. 

Serious punctures, like intentional knife cuts, can 
be vulcanized like any other tire. 

Two Hundred Thousand pairs now in aclual use. Over 
Seventy-five Thousand pairs sold last year. 

DESCRIPTION: Made in all sizes. It is lively and easy riding, very durable and lined inside 
with a special quality of rubber, which never becomes porous and which closes up small punctures 
without allowing the air to escape. We have hundreds of letters from satisfied customers stating 
that their tires have only been pumped up once or twice in a whole season. They weigh no more than 
an ordinary tire, the puncture resisting qualities being given by several layers of thin, specially 
prepared fabric on the tread. That “Holding Back” sensation commonly felt when riding on asphalt 
or soft roads is overcome by the patent “Basket Weave" tread which prevents all air from being 
squeezed out between the tire and the road thus overcoming all suction. The regular price of these 
tires is $ 3 .so per pair, but for advertising purposes we are making a special factory price to the rider 
of only $ 4.80 per pair. All orders shipped same day letter is received. We ship C.O.D. on approval. 
You do not pay a cent until you have examined and found them strictly as represented. 

We will allow a cash discount of s per cent (thereby making the price $4.55 per pair) if you send 
FULL CASH WITH ORDER and enclose this advertisement. We will also send one nickel 
plated brass hand pump and two Sampson metal puncture closers on full paid orders (these metal 
puncture closers to he used in case of intentional knife cuts or heavy gashes). Tires to be returned 
at OUR expense if for any reason they are not satisfactory on examination. 

We are perfectly relinble'and money sent to us is as safe as in a bank. Ask your Postmaster, 
Banker, Express or Freight Agent or the Editor of this paper about us. If you order a pair of 
these tires, you will find that they will ride easier, run faster, wear better, last longer and look 
finer than any lire you have ever used or seen at any price. We know that you will be so well pleased 
that when you want a bicycle you will give us your order. We want you to send us a small trial 
order at once, hence this remarkable tire offer. 

fig* m Avrn DDAi/rO built-up-wheels, saddles, pedals, parts and repairs, and 
DUAO I K,l% m Uri/\ ft CLOy everything in the bicycle line arc sold by us at halt the usual 
nrices charged by dealers and repair men. Write for our big SUNDRY catalogue. 
no Min-r iAfAIT but write us a P ostal today. DO NOT THINK OF BUYING a 
DU ITU I Vr/lff bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone until you know the new and 
wonderful offers we are making. It only costs a postal to learn everything. Write it NOW. 

■EM) CYCLE COMPANY, Dept. L 105 CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please say, “I saw the ad. in Good Health/ 
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GOOD HEALTH — ADVERTISING SECTION 



The Nearest Thing 
to Mothers’ Milk 


Lacnut, the new food for infants, more nearly approaches 
the nutritive elements in mothers* milk than any other food. 
It is a complete, well-proportioned food, abounding in body 
and brain building properties. Years of time and many 
thousands of dollars have been expended in the develop¬ 
ment of this product of Battle Creek food experts. A lib¬ 
eral supply will be sent to any mother with the distinct 
understanding that if the child does not gain, the purchase 
price will be returned. 


We Want Every Mother to 
Read This Book: 


“©Ur Cfjtlbrett : l^etr Care anb Jfeebtng 




This ninety-page book was written by authorities on the care of children. It contains much scientific informa¬ 
tion on the hygienic requirements in food and clothing. It was prepared with the intention of placing it on 
sale, but we have decided to send it FREE to any mother who is anxious to know what to do to develop 
sturdy childhood. 

Among the subjects treated are: What the Mother Should Do During Pregnancy, The First Days of the 
Baby, The Baby’s Bath, Short Coating the Baby, The Nursery, Giving the Right Trend to Physical De¬ 
velopment, The Care of Convalescent Children, Food, etc. 


Any mother seeking the information contained in this book would gladly pay the price we intended to 
send it for, but to obtain a wider circulation, we will send it free to all mothers who have children 
from one day to three years old or to a prospective mother. To others a charge of 25 cents 
will be made. Address: 


LACNUT FOOD COMPANY, 


Battle Creek, Michigan, 

U. S. A. 



Please say, 11 1 saw the ad. in Good Health/' 
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NOW IN THE 

READER 

TWENTY FIVE CENTS A COPY 



For 

Every Man that Earns a Dollar 
Every Man that Spends a Dollar 


Washington Herald : 

Because of the prominence of the debaters, these 
notable articles will play an Important part in shaping 
Issues for the coming presidential campaign. 

San Antonio Express: 

Secretary of Agriculture Wilson is quoted as say¬ 
ing that unless Senator Beverldgeout-argues Mr. Bryan 
in the magazine discussion, Mr. Bryan will be elected 
to the presidency. 


Philadelphia Press: 

One of these brilliant men has twice been a can¬ 
didate for the presidency. His able handling of these 
big questions in these debates will place the other in 
the list of Republicans available for 1908. 

Chicago Evening Post : 

Each of these statesmen speaks with the authority 
of one of the great political parties. These articles are 
of direct and vital importance to the whole country, 


A Remarkable Offer to Our Readers 

A special arrangement with the publishers enables us to offer you The Render Magazine I'or a 
full year and Goon Health, both for almost half price—THINK OF IT' 


THE READER MAGAZINE, one year 
GOOD HEALTH .... 


$3.00 

1.00 

$4.00 


Both 

for 


$2.50 


Subscriptions may be sent to different addresses if you desire. 

Send us your order AT ONCE and get the March Reader containing the debate on The 
Nation vs. State’s Rights 


vV 


The vital public questions about which every wide-awake man is now thinking will 
be threshed out in T/a Reruler Magazine by the two men—President Roosevelt ex¬ 
cepted—who have, to the greatest degree, the confidence of the rank and file of 
their parties. 

•] These brilliant papers are of tremendous importance. They will continue for a 
full year and will discuss every important question now before the people, inclu¬ 
ding’The Trusts, Labor, The Tariff, Railroad Regulation, Imperialism, Swollen 
Fortunes. They are straightforward and complete. They indicate evils and offer 
remedies. Every reader will gain from them a clear understanding of the tilings 
he must help decide. 

What the Whole Country is Saying : 

The announcement of these debates swept over the country like wild-fire. The declaration 
was received everywhere with an interest so intense as to be phenomenal. The groat newspapers 
of the Nation have announced it in column after column of despatches and editorial comment. 


Please say, "1 saw the ad. in Good Health/' 
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£T/>e Battle Creek Schools 

A Great Missionary System 



An Edu¬ 
cation 
without 
Money 


Conducted in Connection with the 
Famous Battle Creek Sanitarium 

^/Ire you planning to be A ‘Physician, A ^furse, A 

Teacher of Health, A CooK.* A Leader in Domes¬ 
tic Science, A Hygienic Dressmaker, An ^flll- 
P^ound Gospel of Health Evangelist? 

5 5 5 5 

Nowhere else in the world are such splendid opportunities offered as here for a 
thorough and many-sided training at so small a cost. Here the highest standard of tech¬ 
nical scientific knowledge is joined with that of perfect Christian ideals. The great need of 
the world at the present time is strong men and women prepared for grand and noble enter¬ 
prises. Of one of these schools, the American Medical Missionary College, Stephen Smith, 
A. M., M. D., LL. D., of New York City, a well-known medical teacher, and one of the 
most eminent physicians and surgeons in the world, says: “Standing alone as the pioneer 
institution devoted exclusively to the training of those who have been chosen to go 4 before His 
face into every city and place whither He Himself would come,’ it inaugurates a New Era 
in the efforts to evangelize the world.’* 

JUST NOW there is opportunity for a limited number of earnest men and women of 
mature years and established character to matriculate in these schools. JUST NOW there 
is set before YOU the privilege of elevating yourself from the lowest round of the ladder to 
the greatest height to which you are capable of climbing, and all without money. 

Do Not Slight This Opportunity! Write at once for Calendar of the Course in 
which you are interested. 

— Address, = 

^ SECRETARY BATTLE CREEK SCHOOLS, ^ ^ 

Sanitarium, Batttle Creek, Mich. 


Please say, “I saw the ad. in Good Health." 
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TWO 

Special Summer Courses 

In Health and Household Economics, or Domestic 
Science based upon the principles of hygiene at the 

BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM 

June 24 to August 30, 1907 


The following studies are included in the courses: Cookery, Serving, 
Laundering, Sanitation, Physical Culture, Swimming, Physiology and 
Anatomy, Bacteriology and Microscopy, Biology, Embryology and 
Histology. 


Tuition for either course, $15.00. Employment is offered to those 
who wish to meet a part of their expenses. 

Circulars sent upon application. Those who wish ito take advantage 

of this offer should write at once to 

« 

The Battle Creek Sanitarium 

SCHOOL OF HEALTH AND 
HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS 

Battle Creek, - - Michigan 


Please say, “I saw the ad. in Good Health." 
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“The Great American Fraud 

By SAMUEL HOPKINS ADAMS 


ARTICLES ON TI E 


Patent Medicine Evil and Quacks, in Two Series 

Reprinted from “ Collier’s Weekly.” 


SERIES I 

The Nostrum Evil 

I. 

Introduction. 

ii. 

Peruna and the Bracus. 

in. 

Liquozone. 

IV. 

The Subtle Poisons. 

V. 

Preying on the Incurables. 

VI. 

The Fundamental Quacks. 



SERIES II 

Quacks & Quackery 

I. 

The Sure Cure School. 

II. 

The Miracle Workers. 

III. 

The Specialist Humbug. 

IV. 

The Scavengers. 


TOGETHER WITH 

The Patent Medicine Conspiracy Against the Freedom of the Press 

AND 

" Confidential n —the Treatment Accorded Private Letters 
by the Nostrum Manufacturers 


All contained in one book of 146 pages, profusely illustrated 

Vc will send the book, post-paid, to 
any address in the United States for 


We will send the book, post-paid, to £ Cdlts 


GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO., Battle Creek, Michigan 


Please say, 


“I saw the ad. in Good Health." 
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Model T, 50 h.-p. Touring Car, 4 Cylinders. Haynes Roller Pinion 
and Sprocket-Shaft Drive. Seats 7. Price. $3,500. This is the same 
chassis that proved so reliable in the Vanderbilt Cup Race. 


Why the Haynes is First 

The HAYNES factory was the first automobile factory to be 4 

built in America (1893). 4 

The HAYNES was the first to adopt low tension make-and- 
bteak ignition (1895). 

The HAYNES was the first to use nickel steel and aluminum | 
alloy in a car. * 

The HAYNES was first to adopt side entrance bodies and large 
wheels. 

The HAYNES is first to adopt the roller pinion and bevelled 
sprocket direct drive, making possible the combination of shaft drive 
and high power. 

The HAYNES is first to establish a reputation for reliability. 

It is “ The Car the Repairman seldom sees/* 


Haynes Automobile Co., SSpinSSSSS!.* 

A. L. A. M. 

Factory, Kokomo, Ind. 



Please say,, "I saw the ad. in Good Health. " 
























































The last few years have witnessed an enthusiastic agitation against the use 
of “tainted” money, and the national conscience has been vigorously aroused 
in reference to the use of tainted foods. The time has now arrived for a much 
more earnest and energetic crusade against the use of tainted 
air; for, where poisonous foods have slain their thousands, 
tainted bedroom climate has slain its tens of thousands. 

The man who is sixty years old has spent twenty of those 
years in his bedroom. If his mind has been saturated with 
the old-time delusion that night air is dangerous, he has prob¬ 
ably proceeded to make it a hundredfold more dangerous by 
breathing over and over again the poisons that have been thrown off from human 
lungs. 

Those who sleep in stuffy bedrooms, inhaling air that is so thick that one 
could almost cleave it with a sword, and who awake feeling as if they had 
been reciting mental arithmetic all night,—if they would only mend their ways 
and breathe the air as pure as God made it, they would awake feeling as re¬ 
freshed as one does after enjoying a delightful sleighride, and they would begin 
each new day feeling that life is a song. 

I have frequently been in the bedrooms of even the well-to-do where the 
paint line on the windows had never been broken since the house was painted. 
Such people nearly always suffer with colds, influenza, or more serious disor¬ 
ders, for their lack of vitality makes it an easy matter for even the ordinary 
microbes to waylay them. 

Lieutenant Peary, living outdoors night and day, exposed to the fierceness 
of an Arctic winter, retained his health, but as scion as he returned to Washing¬ 
ton and lived indoors a fezv days and nights, he contracted a terrible cold. 

The members of Nansen’s Arctic exploration party had a similar experience. 

Investigators in the University of Wisconsin found pneumonia germs in the 
throats of nearly all those who lived indoors during the winter, while none 
were found in those who lived almost exclusively outdoors. 

In the Presbyterian Hospital in New York City for two years past they have 
made it a practice to place their pneumonia patients in beds arranged upon the 
roof. Constant fresh air and proper nourishment were practically all the treat¬ 
ment they received. A series of fifty of these patients made splendid recoveries 
without receiving a single drop of medicine, while nearly one-half of the pneu- 


Tainted 

Air 

By David Paulson, M. D. 
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monia patients in the Philadelphia Hospital died last year under the usual med¬ 
ical treatment. 

Several years ago one of the New York insane asylums began placing its 
consumptive insane patients outdoors in tents. The surprising result was that 
the majority of them not only recovered from tuberculosis, but also made aston¬ 
ishing improvement in their mental condition, and not a single case of pneu¬ 
monia developed in this large outdoor colony, while there were one hundred 
and thirty cases among those who remained in the hospital during the same 
length of time. 

That the outdoor life endows the blood with healing powers is well proved 
by the results obtained at the Sea Breeze Hospital at Coney Island, whither a 
large number of sick children are sent from New York hospitals. These chil¬ 
dren are suffering with tubercular joints, horrible tubercular abscesses, and 
similar disorders. Breathing the fresh sea air, playing in the sand, eating whole¬ 
some food, and sleeping out-of-doors, they make the most marvelous recoveries. 
The same kind of blood that can heal such conditions can heal a diseased stom¬ 
ach, a disordered liver, or a wretched nervous system. 

But the best time of all to utilize the benefits of the out-of-door life is before 
we have any of these diseases. Elbert Hubbard has arranged for half of his 
workers to sleep in out-of-door veranda bedrooms. He says that the “sleep- 
outs” do twenty-five per cent more work, and that they are twenty-five per cent 
better natured that the “sleep-ins.” • 

A good way to keep ahead of the microbes, which, like the poor, we always 
have with us, is to take full, deep breaths a dozen times a day, while the chest is 
held well erect. 

During the summer time do most of your kitchen work out-of-doors under 
the shade trees or under some canvas covering. Set your dinner table out on 
the veranda. Covet every opportunity to get out-of-doors. Never mind if your 
neighbors think you are foolish because you are endeavoring to live out the full 
measure of your days while they are cutting theirs short by their folly. 

If some of your ancestors died of consumption, by rights you ought to die 
of the same disease. But instead, determine that you will not claim your in¬ 
heritance. Bear in mind that no set of selfish men have a corner on the oxygen 
market. Economize your money as much as you like, but be extravagant in the 
use of fresh air, and that includes learning how to breathe properly. If you 
take a genuine full breath only once or twice in a week, the microbes will prob¬ 
ably hold a council of war in the air-cells of your lungs and decide to stake out 
a claim; and do not forget that possession is nine points in law. 

Are you looking through such a hazy fog that life seems hardly worth the 
livingt Breathe more fresh air and you will soon wish that somebody had given 
you that advice a long time ago. But some will ask, “Do you advise us all to 
live outdoors?” No, not exactly; although that is where God originally placed 
man, and it would have been better for his health if he had remained there. If 
it is not convenient for you to live outdoors, move more of outdoors indoors . 

If you can not open your bedroom windows, SMASH THEM. Post¬ 
pone your own funeral a number of years by having, if necessary, another win¬ 
dow put into your bedroom, and do not forget to leave it open at night. 


The Gladness of Nature 


Is this a time to be cloudy and sad, 

When our Mother Nature laughs around; 

When even the deep blue heavens look glad, 

And gladness breathes from the blossoming ground ? 

There are notes of joy from the hang-bird and wren, 
And the gossip of swallows through all the sky ; 

The ground squirrel gaily chirps by his den, 

And the wilding bee hums merrily by. 

The clouds are at play in the azure space, 

And their shadows at play on the bright green vale, 

And here they stretch to the frolic chase, 

And there they roll on the easy gale. 

There’s a dance of leaves in that aspen bower, 

There’s a titter of winds in that beechen tree, 

There’s a smile on the fruit, and a smile on the flower, 
And a laugh from the brook that runs to the sea. 

And look at the broad-faced sun, how he smiles 
On the dewy earth that smiles in his ray, 

On the leaping water and gay young isles; 

Ay, look, and he’ll smile thy gloom away. 

— Bryant . 
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FARMING PURSUITS FOR WOMEN 


Figures Show that Outdoor Employment is Claiming More of the ^ 
Gentler Sex Each Year—Good Wages and Better 
Health the Prize 

.BY EMMA WINNER ROGERS, B. L. * 


B enjamin franklin once said 

that after a long life of business 
and political activity he esteemed the 
study and practice of agriculture the 
most useful, the most independent, and 
therefore the noblest, of employments. 
To-day we are coming to be wise enough 
to appreciate the truth of his words. 
Before the Civil War, agriculture was 
the occupation of most of our people, 
but with the growth of tariff—fostered 
industries and the mad rush for sudden 
wealth — country life began to be de¬ 
spised, and the varied occupations of 
farming to be scorned as unfit for young 
people with brains. Cities and towns 
began to fill up with deserters from the 
farms and villages. Our growing indus¬ 
tries drew an annual army of foreign¬ 
ers to the cities and towns, and now 
whatever glory or good belongs to hav¬ 
ing vast populations crowded into cities, 
with the din, the smoke, the dirt of the 
modern city, its moral pitfalls and its 
high death and sick rate, we may Jay 
claim to. 

In the last ten years, a return to san» 
ity has been apparent, and its most sig¬ 
nificant manifestation is the return to 
the country of many who might live in 
cities and towns. Nature’s dominion 
over her children begins to reassert it¬ 
self, and the moral and physical health 
of life and work in the country is more 
deeply recognized as the wear and tear 
of modern city life is seen and felt. 
Women are going into the country be¬ 
cause here, in what the census calls ag- 
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ricultural pursuits, they find ample room 
in occupations where equal wages are 
paid for equal work, and good health 
and a living are assured to industry and 
a fair endowment of brains. 

Agricultural pursuits offer peculiar 
advantages to women, and very quietly 
in the last few years intelligent women 
have taken up some one or more of 
these, until their numbers enrolled in 
the twelfth United States Census for 
1900 mount up to 307,706 who have 
become farmers, planters, and overseers 
of farms; 2,860 who are gardeners, 
florists, and nurserymen; 1,588 who are 
stock-raisers, drovers, and herders; and 
1,474 who are dairy women and butter 
and cheese makers. In addition to this, 
about half a million people are employed 
as agricultural laborers. In the seven 
years since the census was taken, the 
number of women in these occupations 
has increased rapidly. The * trend of 
wonlen toward agricultural pursuits is 
indicated by the increase of women 
farmers, planters, and overseers from 
57,000 in 1880 to 307,706 in 1900, twenty 
years later, or nearly six times as many. 

Here, then, is a delightful and a 
wholesome field of labor open to women, 
for which the Almighty in the beginning 
endowed them, and to which he called 
them as helpmeets to man in subduing 
the earth. The blessed privilege of 
working with her hands has never been 
denied to woman, nor indeed of work¬ 
ing with her brain if it does not inter¬ 
fere with Adam’s prerogative and privi- 
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lege. Both brain and hand work are 
called for in agricultural pursuits, and 
to the trained mind and hand, no occu¬ 
pation offers a more delightful environ¬ 
ment, or promises so much in health 
and content and reasonable prosperity. 
To make “two blades of grass grow 
where only one grew before’’ is a sane 
and profitable undertaking in harmony 
with the laws of God and the needs of 
men. 

That there is much heavy work con¬ 
nected with agriculture in some, if not 
all, of its branches, seems to have been 
one of the obstacles held up to frighten 
would-be women-farmers from the field. 
This is practically no obstacle at all. 
The heavy work in a household is be¬ 
yond the strength of all but a few of 
the most vigorous women. The aver¬ 
age housekeeper does not think of mov¬ 
ing the kitchen stove or the piano, or 
of shaking heavy carpets and rugs, or 
sawing the stovewood, or whitewashing 
the cellar. Nevertheless, she may be a 
highly successful housekeeper, simply 
relegating tasks beyond her strength to 
the people fitted to do them. So the 
plowing, the loading of hay, the cut¬ 
ting down of trees, and every task too 
heavy or unsuitable, may be given to 
employees to do. But there is a very 
mistaken notion that outdoor or farm 
and garden work is very much harder 
than indoor work. Pity is wasted on 
the women one sees bending over the 
potato or corn patch, or the strawberry 
bed. It is far more healthful work, hap¬ 
pier, too, than making pies and keep¬ 
ing up the kitchen fire, ironing and 
scrubbing, which makes the eternal rou¬ 
tine of many housewives. 

Agricultural pursuits are especially 
suitable for women and girls, in the 
first place because they insure much 
outdoor life, which is favorable to ro¬ 
bust health. The school rooms, the offices, 


the factories and shops, are crowded 
with girls and women living and work¬ 
ing too often under conditions tending to 
sap their vitality and wreck their nerv¬ 
ous systems. Bad ventilation, noise, long 
hours, contagion from incipient disease, 
eye and nerve strain,—all make the 
usual occupations of women very try¬ 
ing and often injurious to health and 
a menace to health of the next genera¬ 
tion. 

Another advantage of farming for 
women is that it may be a life-long oc¬ 
cupation. Change of residence, mar¬ 
riage, the birth of children, need not 
shut them out of their chosen work if 
it be some agricultural pursuit. They 
can not move out of reach of the land, 
and whether it be Virginia or Dakota, 
Maine or New Mexico, good fertile 
acres, God’s sunshine and rain, and the 
changing seasons will give the agricul¬ 
turist an opportunity in any region. A 
right-minded husband would glory in a 
skilful farmer wife, whether she raised 
potatoes or violets, and would adjust his 
business, when possible, to the sharing 
of a country home. As for the children, 
it is their birthright to be born and 
reared in the country. 

These and many other reasons have 
appealed to the intelligent women strong¬ 
ly, and account for their march coun¬ 
try ward in the last few years. The wis¬ 
dom of seeking training for agricul¬ 
tural pursuits, with a view to making 
them life-occupations, needs more to be 
set forth to the tens of thousands of 
girls preparing to crowd into the al¬ 
ready overcrowded offices, shops, and 
factories in the cities, and into teaching 
positions. To turn their attention to 
happier, more healthful, and more prof¬ 
itable work in the country is very im¬ 
portant. 

The State Universities nearly all of¬ 
fer courses in agriculture in all its 
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branches, and certain other colleges do 
the same. This is generally at a cost 
within the means of thousands who now 
send their daughters to normal schools 
or business colleges. In connection 
with the State schools of agriculture, 
there are usually experimental stations 
or farms which provide a practical train¬ 
ing-ground for the pupils. A number 
of schools of agriculture have been 
started in this country which provide 
training for pupils less advanced than 
those who may be admitted to the State 
Universities and colleges. And it is to 
be hoped the day is not far distant when 
in every county, facilities will be pro¬ 
vided by the State for proper training 
of boys and girls in agricultural pur¬ 
suits. Something of this kind is done 
in most European countries, and ac¬ 
counts for the success of intensive farm¬ 
ing in these countries. 

When regular school or college train¬ 
ing is impossible for a girl, the next 
best method is to seek employment with 
a progressive farmer, and to piece out 
the practical knowledge by reading 
books and papers dealing with scientific 


agriculture. With the appalling scarcity 
of help on the farms, the intelligent and 
faithful services of a young woman to 
help care for the stock and chickens, 
for the orchards, gardens, and fields, 
would be welcome and well rewarded. 
Many farmers’ daughters assist with the 
mowing and raking in harvest time, and 
can harness a team or milk a cow more 
quickly than the average farm hand. 

The publications of the National 
Government and the States on agricul¬ 
tural subjects would provide a course 
of valuable reading, and recent litera¬ 
ture deals with farming and gardening so 
attractively as to cast a romantic glamor 
over the fundamental occupation of 
humanity. 

When practical work and sufficient 
reading have confirmed your choice of 
country life and work and given you 
a fair training in essentials of success, 
do not be afraid to rent or purchase 
a little place where you can work out 
success for yourself and make country 
life as rich and delightful as it should 
be,—a restored Eden. 


Midway about the circle of the year 
There is a single perfect day that lies 
Supremely fair before our careless eyes; 

After the spathes ol floral bloom appear, 

Before is found the first dead leaf and sere, 

It comes, precursor of the autumn skies, 

And crown of spring’s endeavor. Till it dies 
We do not dream the flawless day is here. 

And thus as on the way of life we speed, 
Mindful but of the joys we hope to see, 

We never think, "These present hours exceed 
All that have been or that shall ever be;" 

Yet somewhere on our journey we shall stay 
Backward to gaze on our midsummer day. 

—Andrew Eire > Saxton . 
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I II take the showers as they fall, 

I will not vex my bosom: 

Enough if at the end of all 
A little garden blossom. 

— Tennyson. 

I T had been four years since Sidney had promised to “love, 
honor, and pay my grocery bills.” They had been bliss¬ 
fully happy years,—years of sweet companionship and ten- 
derest joy,—years without a shadow until that afternoon 
late in the winter when I came home and found him lying 
very limp and pale on the library lounge. 

For weeks he had battled with insomnia and fought off 
the dizzy spells that meant threadbare nerves. I had 
watched the shadows deepen under the tired eyes, and 
knew, despite the fight he was making and his assurance 
that he would get rested as soon as “Barnes came back 
from Europe and the work lessened,” that the end would 
come, and it would mean a long, long pull before strength 
would be fully restored. 

That very morning he had crawled away, after kissing 
Buster and me good by, at a pace so different from his 
old elastic step that I had called after him to stop into the 
doctor's on his way down to the office, and had gone about 
all day with a shadow hanging over me. 

And now it had fallen. I turned Buster and his Teddy 
bear over to Katy, and laid some very trembling fingers on 
the hot forehead, as I questioned him. It was as I had ex- 
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pectecf, and old Dr. Brown had pre¬ 
dicted: A nervous breakdown, neuras¬ 
thenia, he called it. 

“Ridiculous,” expostulated rny very 
limp lord. “Nervous prostration for a 
man like me! Why, the fellows at the 
'varsity would laugh if they heard their 
old quarter-back had gone to pieces 
after six years of work. Old Dr. Brown 
is getting ‘dippy.' I'm a bit tired, that’s 
all. Those auditorium plans have meant 
so much night work and I worried 3 
good deal. But it's all over now; we’ve 
been awarded the contract and now I 
can begin to pick up. In a couple of 
weeks I'll be as strong as ever. Don't 
worry, girl.” (I suppose he will call me 
“girl” when I am a white-haired grand¬ 
mother.) “It isn’t a breakdown, just— 
a—sort—of—” and the next minute he 
had fainted away. 

When I followed Dr. Brown to the 
door that night, he told me I must be 
prepared to send Sidney away for at 
least six months. “Ocean voyage or a 
sanitarium and then let him take a good 
long cruise, anything to get him away 
from that deadly office work or he will 
kill himself.” 

For days Sidney was too weak to talk 
about it, but one evening, by the glow 
of the open fire, we talked it all over. 
Sidney was as loath to go away as I 
was to have him. 

“It isn't absolute rest or quiet that I 
need, dear. I would go crazy hanging 
around all day with nothing to do but 
think. A change of work and less of 
it is nearer my idea of the right pre^ 
scription.” 

Then the brilliant idea flashed over 
me that this was the heaven-sent time 
for us to begin our garden, a^dream we 
had always cherished, but never in aL 1 
our flat-encircled lives been able to ful¬ 
fil. “I’ve got it,” I cried. “Our garden, 
yours and mine. We will find a little 


place out in the suburbs. We will eat and 
sleep and live out-of-doors. It will be 
as good as a cruise and not nearly so 
expensive and we can all be together. 
If you are not strong enough to play 
Mr. Adam all the time, we will hire an 
undergardener to do the heavy work.” 

Sidney fell in with the plan at once, 
and we talked long hours over the lo¬ 
cation and desirability of the various 
suburbs. The next day we ordered a 
runabout (we had no carriage of our 
own then); bundled up small, fat Buster 
Brown in his warmest fuzzy coat and 
sat him, with his beloved Teddy, be¬ 
tween us, and went out in search of 
our Eden. 

It was the middle of March and the 
air was filled with caressing hints of 
spring. We were like children as we 
bowled along, growing enthusiastic over 
the sight of a flock of waxwings or the 
cheery note of a fat and pompous robin. 
Across the bare brown meadow there 
came the plaintive minor call of the 
meadow-lark for its mate. It had been 
years since I had heard one. and it sent 
a great longing surging through me, a 
longing to be back again amid singing 
and growing things, away from the toil 
and the bustle, the ceaseless din of the 
city. 

“Great, isn’t it! ” was my lord’s un¬ 
garnished comment, and I knew it had 
struck a responsive chord and that every 
mile we drove was helping to sever the 
ties between him and the exacting of¬ 
fice. We had several addresses, and it 
was not until noon that we came to the 
place I had secretly set my heart upon. 
I had seen it one day the summer before, 
and had been struck by its home-like 
air and the possibilities for beautifying 
that it offered. 

The house was a modest little two- 
story structure, painted white, with old- 
fashioned outside green blinds. The 
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little front porch had slender fluted pil¬ 
lars, around which some former occu¬ 
pant had trained a climbing rose. But 
it was the backyard that appealed to us, 
with its hedge of lavender and white 
lilacs on the north, and the two gnarly 
old apple trees that formed a natural 
arch midway in the deep yard, which 
ran back some two hundred feet. There 
was a disappointed strawberry bed in 
the rear, and beyond a row of currant 
and gooseberry bushes, while in the cor¬ 
ner grew a tangle of red and black rasp¬ 
berry bushes. 

The barn was a tumble-down affair 
and fit for little more than a tool shed; 
but forlorn and neglected as it all was, 
it won our hearts and held out promises 
that have long ago been fulfilled. 

“I choose the back garden,” cried Sid¬ 
ney, with a touch of enthusiasm I had 
not seen him exhibit for weeks. “Eve¬ 
rything back of the apple tree arbor 
belongs to the master gardener. You 
can have the foreground for your flow¬ 
ers.” 

“ And Buster, bless his little heart, 
shall have the lovely, shady in-between 
for his hammock, and he will rent his 
mother a nook for her garden chair. 
Here, too, we will set our table; for 
evenings we will have our strawberry 
suppers out here, and we can have our 
breakfasts, too, if it is dry enough; here 
1 can bring my sewing on afternoons 
while you are raking and hoeing and 
gathering crops.” 

It was all settled that very week, and 
by the first of April we had bidden 
farewell to our flat and begun really to 
live. During the intervening two weeks 
the master gardener, as he styled him¬ 
self, and I spent our time poring over 
books on gardening, seed catalogues, 
and agricultural bulletins. The evenings 
were given over to drawing our plans— 
for ours was to be no city man’s gar¬ 


den, meet for our neighbors’ mirth. We 
grasped eagerly at every practical sug¬ 
gestion. While my memories clustered 
around garden beds like little frosted 
cakes, I relinquished all desire for such 
when my husband read impressively: 
“The old-time garden bed consumes 
time and labor, wastes moisture, and is 
more trouble and expense than it is 
worth. The rows of vegetables should 
be long and continuous to allow tillage 
of soil with wheel tools.” 

“ Rows it shall be,” I answered meek¬ 
ly. “Radish row is alliterative, but it 
doesn't sound half so crispy as ‘radish 
bed.’ I dare say in the Garden of Eden 
they—” 

“Listen to this,” he interrupted. “I 
like his suggestion: ‘It is by no means 
necessary that the vegetable garden con¬ 
tain only kitchen garden vegetables. 
Flowers may be dropped here and there 
in a vacant corner or as a plant dies.’ 
I’ll have pink Shirley poppies hedging 
my new potatoes, and hollyhocks among 
the currants. I’ll cover the barn with 
morning glories, and the back fence with 
scarlet runners and fancy gourds, and 
I’ll border the main path with nastur¬ 
tiums and parsley.” 

I magnanimously gave up these flow¬ 
ers to him, for I was having my own 
problems trying to find places in my 
garden for all the hardy flowers I wanted 
to raise. Between bursts of enthusiasm 
the garden plans were finally drawn, and 
a distinct gain it was, too, when it came 
to the planting, avoiding much confu¬ 
sion and saving time. 

The garden was spaded up by a stout 
farmer lad who knew well how to wield 
the garden fork. It was fascinating to 
watch him dig down, deep as the fork 
would go, and deftly turn in the barn 
manure, the bone-meal, and the wood 
ashes that meant breakfast, dinner, and 
supper to the soil, and incidentally to 
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the gardeners. He would spat each 
forkful as he turned it, breaking the 
lumps that the raking might be made 
easier. 

The raking and the pulverizing, the 
marking into long rows running north 
and south, that the plants might receive 
the benefit of the morning and after¬ 
noon sun, was accomplished by aid of 
the same sturdy boy. It would be too 
detailed an account to describe the fas¬ 
cinating process by which the tumble- 
down, neglected place was transformed 
into a garden of beauty, which gave 
back not only wealth of its own ma¬ 
turing, but doled out, with no niggardly 
hand, health and strength to the gar¬ 
dener. 

The total expense of our garden, both 
flower and vegetable, including tools 
and labor hired, did not exceed twenty- 
five dollars. In all our married lives we 
had never spent that sum so advanta¬ 
geously nor had such prodigal returns. 
Our vegetable garden yielded all the 
vegetables for our table the entire sea¬ 
son through, and filled great hampers 
for city friends, who drove out to 
commiserate and remained to admire, 
and frequently to lunch off our crisp 
radishes and cucumbers, our great pink- 
red tomatoes weighing a pound apiece, 
the great ears of sweet corn, and the 
sugary peas of which we had a succes¬ 
sion from the first of July until into 
September. When served with the 
blushing little new potatoes, they were 
fit for a king, and were the piece de 
resistance of our summer menu. We 
grew egg plant and cauliflower and cel¬ 
ery as interesting experiments, and they 
were huge successes; the celery gracing 
our Christmas table and remaining 
sweet and crisp to the last. 

My flowers were my especial pride, 
and although the first year was neces¬ 
sarily an experiment as regards soil and 


location, I had a succession of blooms 
from May until October that might well 
have puffed with pride an older and 
more experienced gardener. 

I let “Adam” have his way in scat¬ 
tering the hardier, quick-growing flow¬ 
ers among his vegetables. Poppies grew 
in every available corner, shedding their 
delicate ephemeral petals with gay indif¬ 
ference upon cucumber vine or garden 
path; two-year-old roots of hollyhocks 
—pink, deep red, and double white— 
made an effective background for the 
low currant shrubs; nasturtiums (dwarf) 
bordered the path, alternated with spicy 
mignonette. A few mammoth sun¬ 
flowers o’ertopped the corner bushes 
and made a bright patch of color. I 
even relinquished my aster plants to 
him at the last. I grew them from 
seed, choosing the Comet, the Ostrich- 
plume, and the branching varieties. 
Cigar boxes made convenient planting 
boxes; later I transplanted into larger 
boxes, and in June they were put in a 
long drill south of the lilac hedge, far 
enough away to escape the shade and 
just where they would get the full 
sweep of the morning sun. Such beau¬ 
ties as they were—white, lavender, shell 
pink, and the deeper purples and reds, 
they bloomed from August until Octo¬ 
ber, and were as handsome as chrysan¬ 
themums and no more trouble than a 
row of beans. They were hoed when 
the other “truck” was hoed, and the 
only extra care they got was a sprin¬ 
kling of ashes (wood) to protect them 
from the insects. 

My sweet peas grew against a trellis 
of galvanized wire at the south end of 
my garden, blossoming well into Sep¬ 
tember and gladdening the hearts of 
dozens of city friends and hospital pa¬ 
tients each week. The colors, pink, 
pink and white, pure white, and the 
deep scarlet, and palest lavender, were 
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planted separately, making the arrange¬ 
ments for bouquets much easier. 

Inside the sweet peas I had a border 
bed, three feet wide by thirty long. At 
the back I planted my cosmos, pink, 
white, and crimson. It grew from four 
to six feet in height, and blossomed 
from the middle of the summer until 
frost. In front of it was a row of 
phlox in many shades—pink, crimson, 
lilac, pink with white eye, and snowy 
white with scarlet eye, and purest white. 
These are perennials and multiply rap¬ 
idly, so that this year I have nearly 
double the number of plants. They are 
easy of growth, and for beauty of color 
and general effectiveness of their great 
masses of bloom they can hardly be 
equaled. 

In front of them I had a row of pe¬ 
tunias, mostly white, with the lavender 
and purple heliotrope alternating, and 
the whole bordered by candytuft. Such 
a riot of lovely color as it was! 

At the opposite end of the garden I 
planted my dahlias. And right here I 
want to say, that she who has never 
raised a dahlia, is to be pitied. For 
gorgeous color, wide variety in blossom 
formation, and possibilities for graceful 
arrangement, they have no equal among 
the hardy flowers, especially here on 
the lake shore, where the days are cool, 
for intense heat is death to them. I 
bought the tubers of a wholesale grower 
and took his advice as to varieties when 
I made my purchases. While they can 
be planted with splendid effect as shrubs, 
here and there about the lawn, I planted 
in a long hedge or border bed, three 
feet wide. The soil was not enriched, 
else they would grow to plants and have 
few blossoms. Of the cactus varieties, 
with their Japanese-like quilled petals, I 
had the Kreimhilda, a beautiful pink; 
The Queen, white; Countess of Lons¬ 
dale, apricot; Uncle Tom, black; Ho- 


henzollern, an orange red, and the 
Queen Wilhelmina, a purple. Of the 
decorative or show varieties, which are 
my favorite, so rich and full are the 
heads, I had Mrs. Roosevelt, pink; Mrs. 
Winter, white; Bruton, a rich yellow, 
and the Agnew, a fine, deep, velvety 
red. The single varieties are preferred 
by many, as they are more delicate and 
permit of artistic grouping. Of these 
I grew the Twentieth Century (crimson 
and white, very large and fine), King 
George, yellow; Maroon Century and 
White Century. They bloomed until 
the heavy frosts came in October, and 
grew to be over five feet in height. The 
stalks were cut down when the frost 
had done its work, and the tubers taken 
up and dried off carefully; then stored 
in the cellar to be divided up and set 
out again nearly double in number this 
year. 

My other border bed was filled with 
brilliant hardy zinnias, that bloomed 
through July, August, and September, 
making up in rich coloring what they 
lacked in delicacy. In front of these I 
planted snapdragons, yellow, scarlet, and 
white, and pure white with a foot-wide 
border of starry sweet alyssum. 

A gift of a plant of the English Del¬ 
phinium (perennial larkspur),—the Coe- 
lestinum variety—a heavenly shade of 
light blue, with large double flowers, 
proved a source of pride and joy. I 
shall use it for a background this year 
or plant with Lilium Auratum. 

My rose garden ran north and south 
between these two long border beds. I 
planted only the hardy varieties: of the 
reds, General Jacqueminot, General 
Washington, and Ulrich Brunner; the 
pink La France, and Mrs. John Laing, 
the white Madame Plantier and the yel¬ 
low Soleil d’or. My monthly bloomers 
were the Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, 
Clothilde Soupert, and Mrs. Robert 
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Garret. For quick-growing border I 
used forget-me-nots and candytuft. For 
this bed the soil was made very rich 
and finely pulverized, and by constant 
watching and an occasional spraying 
early in the season with a kerosene emul-. 
sion, the bushes were kept free from 
pests. 

This year I shall plant a num¬ 
ber of climbers and add to the monthly 
varieties and start a lily bed. I intend 
to bury our little house in roses and 
other vines, for it is ours now. After 
that summer of joy we decided that we 
never again could find happiness in a 
flat, so we purchased the place, rebuilt 
the barn, remodeled the house, and are 
making preparations to spend another 
summer in “pink and purple peace/* 


Sidney says he has begun to compile 
a dictionary of words in common use 
often wrongly defined. I have torn a 
page from his note-book. Here it is: 

Happiness. Two people in a garden. 

House. A place in which to store fur¬ 
niture. 

Hunger. A sensation pleasurably ap¬ 
peased bv fresh, home-grown vegetables 
and fruits. 

Health. Nature’s gift—to be found 
by digging (in a garden). 

Garden. The original home of the 
race, to which we must all return if we 
would avoid the consequences of the 
strenuous life. 









THE CAMERA AS A COMPANION 


A Hobby Which Usually Repays the One Who Rides It, and How 
It Forms an Incentive for Out-of-Door Recreation 

BY MARY HEATH 

“Work when you work, 

Play when you play P 


I S the advice of Gelett Burgess, in one 
of his inimitable verses—sound ad¬ 
vice, truly, and worthy to be followed. 
Perhaps we need not concern ourselves 
with the first half of the suggestion; for 
we work all too feverishly in this day of 
untiring ambition and close competition, 
but the last line bears food for reflec¬ 
tion. We do not play half enough—we 
seem to be losing the faculty, and that 
will not do. Play we must, if we are 
to lead sane, healthy, helpful lives, and 
play heartily. We 
must not let our 
mental joints get 
stiff; an interest in 
life aside from our 
work is absolutely 
necessary. 

Probably the best 
way to achieve that 
interest is to have 
a hobby. A good, 
live hobby, energet¬ 
ically ridden, fur¬ 


nishes the best of mental exercise, and 
if one happens to choose the camera as 
the object of his enthusiasm, it furnishes 
physical exercise as well. For there is 
no end to the effort a true “camera 
fiend” will make to procure a picture. 
He will walk miles, with the lure of 
“something better” cunningly held be¬ 
fore him; he will stand in the sun, wind, 
even rain, if necessary. The camera 
calls him away from business whenever 
occasion permits, drives cares and 
worry from his 
mind and fills it 
with pleasanter and 
more profitable 
things. For sure¬ 
ly the best of life 
is not to be found 
in the daily strug¬ 
gle for a living— 
die “ demnition 
grind” so distaste¬ 
ful to Mr. Mantel- 
leic. How much 
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poorer had we been if dear old Isaac 
Walton had devoted himself to his stuffy 
shop in Fleet Street, instead of running 
off now and again to enjoy his hobby. 
And we lesser mortals, though we may 
not have records of our play hours so 
valuable to our fellow-men as the delight¬ 
ful fisherman's have been, will have some 
souvenirs which will prove very dear to 
ourselves. Ask any amateur photog¬ 
rapher if he has not a pile of old prints 
knee high which he just can’t bear to 
throw away. Each picture, be it good, 
bad, or indifferent from an artistic point 
of view, recalls some pleasant memory. 
That village road! How often we 
strolled down its shady path after the 
mail, that summer—! Even the “groups/’ 
atrocities for the most part, comprised 
of solemn, pained, or long-suffering in¬ 
dividuals, have their value to him who 
“snapped” them! 

The camera encourages one to study 
Nature, to learn her lessons, to love 
her many moods. And a love of na¬ 
ture draws us away from the artificiali¬ 
ties of civilization, broadens our spiri¬ 
tual life, enriches us in every way. The 
charm of the woods, the spell of the 


brook, the glory of the sunset 
—these are the things which 
count, after all. 

Of course, the best place to 
study Nature is in the country, 
but there are pictures to be had 
everywhere, once the eye is 
trained to see them. Even the 
unfortunate individual who 
lives in the city has his oppor¬ 
tunities. There are the city 
parks, full of charming nooks 
and corners,—and, by the way, 
do not try to get the whole 
park in one plate; a very small 
bit will make a picture, while 
too much will make only a pho¬ 
tograph. There are the streets, 
the picturesque gamins for genre stud¬ 
ies. Even a tiny city garden will fur¬ 
nish material—particularly with a small 
boy or girl to enliven it! Moreover, 
the country is within reach of most of 
us, in this day of the ubiquitous trolley. 
The suburban trolleys are particularly 
delightful, not only because their routes 
are more picturesque than the city cars, 
but also because they are more uncon¬ 
ventional ; as it were, less hidebound. 

I recall with peculiar delight a ride I 
once took in New York State, picture 
hunting. The wild, swift flight over the 
countryside was so inspiring that for 
a time I quite forgot my camera. Then 
the car slowed, and the beauties of the 



That bit would make a picture" 
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region we were passing through ap¬ 
pealed to me. 

“That bit would make a picture! ” I 
exclaimed to my companion. The con¬ 
ductor, standing in the doorway, over¬ 
heard me. 

‘Til stop a minute, if you want to 
snap it, Miss,” he volunteered politely, 
and proceeded to hold the car while I 
took my picture! 

The camera, un¬ 
like rod and gun, 
does not sacrifice 
life for one's pleas¬ 
ure. You may shoot 
with your camera 
and still leave your 
wild friend on the 
wing to enjoy his 
little span as you are 
enjoying yours. Yet, 
hunting with a ko¬ 
dak is intensely in¬ 
teresting, exciting 
work. It requires 
skill and patience 
and an intuitive 
quickness to think 
and act not given to 
all. 

If you prefer, you “ Tr y lo calch thcm whcn 
may study men in¬ 
stead of animals. Many of your friends 
will good natu redly supply models, 
and if you are so fortunate as to 
have a chance to take children, the re¬ 
sults should be especially attractive. In 
taking children, try to catch them when 
they are unconscious. Do not fuss over 
the posing, as they get tired or look stiff 
and self-conscious. Spontaneity is one 
of the chief charms of childhood. Snap¬ 
shots are often the best pictures of 
children. 

Of course, practice makes perfect, but 
a few simple directions followed care¬ 
fully may save some plates. First of 



all, unless you have a natural intuition 
for tuning, get a book of exposure ta¬ 
bles. Then, if you want to get the best 
results, take a tripod on your tramps, 
and do not attempt snap-shots in all 
kinds of weather. Focus on the ground 
glass, and look carefully to the compo¬ 
sition of each picture you take. Study 
all the books and magazines on photog¬ 
raphy you can get hold of. Keep your 
wits about you and 
take plenty of time 
for each picture, lest 
when you get the 
plates developed, 
you find you have 
taken two views on 
one plate—or film, 
—that your trees are 
apparently toppling 
over, or that the 
very bit you desired 
to get is out of the 
picture. Many are 
the photographic 
tragedies I have 
known, and great 
was my despair over 
them—so great that 
I would save my 
they arc unconscious” brother beginner 
some of them if I 
might! I have had landscapes which ap¬ 
peared to have trembled violently while I 
photographed them—the result of using 
a tree stump as a tripod for time expo¬ 
sures. I have lost many a plate by un¬ 
derexposure, and some from overexpo¬ 
sure. Overexposure, except in marine 
scenes, is not so liable as underexposure, 
nor so fatal. If you are uncertain about 
the time, allow plenty. It took several 
blank plates to teach me always to open 
my plate-holder before pressing the 
bulb, and several “twin” films to impress 
on my mind the desirability of winding 
up a taken picture. 
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But enough of trials and difficulties! 
The joys and benefits of possessing a 
camera far outweigh them. There is 
no more delightful companion for a 


pleasant out-of-door afternoon. It is 
possible for a human friend to bore one 
occasionally, but a camera—or a book 
—never! 


“The Tyranny of the Roof” 


We think of the savage tribe as living 
outdoors and free from the restraints 
which come with civilization—the gar¬ 
ment, the house, and the cook. But 
there is a barbarism which spends its 
winters in huts and holes from which 
every breath of fresh air is shut out, 
and where the stifling atmosphere is 
heavy with “old shapes of foul disease.” 

Akin to the life of the hut and the 
slum is the life of the home of whatever 
grade where cold is dreaded more than 
bad air. The farmhouse, the million¬ 
aire's palace, and the village grocery— 
alike shelter miserable sinners against 
nature's laws. 

The crusade against the ravages of 
consumption has awakened thousands to 
the fact that the need for pure air is 
more imperative even than the need for 
good food, although it speaks with a less 
insistent voice. But hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of housewives yet need to learn 
the danger of the comfortable double 


window and the air-tight stove, and the 
healing power of pure, cold air, steeped 
in God's own sunshine. 

A woman who was known as the 
Queen of the Gipsies died recently in 
England. She was of great age and 
amazing vigor, and a real “character” 
in her reserve and her hatred of mod¬ 
ern conditions. She seldom talked, but 
it was known that she considered edu¬ 
cation - as rubbish, houses as no better 
than prisons, and the persons who died 
in them as the victims of theii own ef¬ 
feminacy. In a phrase both telling and 
memorable, she boasted herself “free 
from the tyranny of the roof.” 

That is truly a noble freedom and one 
which every wise woman may covet for 
herself and her children. Perhaps an¬ 
other hundred years may see the stuffy 
bedroom everywhere supplanted by the 
airy porch, and find civilized man again 
sleeping under the sky.— Youth's Com¬ 
panion. 





THE OPEN-AIR-REST TREATMENT 


Life in a Great Consumptive Colony and the Principles and Methods 
That Have Brought Continued Success 

BY CHARLES STANILAUS GILL 
(Concluded ) 


P ATIENTS of the Adirondack Cot¬ 
tage Sanatorium are not compelled 
to sleep outdoors in winter, but are 
permitted to do so if they find it bene¬ 
ficial, and sleep as well as indoors 
with windows open. Comparatively 
few sleep indoors even on the coldest 
nights, and think nothing of “sleeping 
out” in a temperature twenty degrees 
or more below zero. These “dress for 
bed.” The quantity of clothing required 
varies with the individual, but here is 
what one patient wore during several 
winters of “sleeping out”: Suit of un¬ 
derwear, heavy bed socks, sweater, pa¬ 
jamas, bath-robe, and woolen helmet or 
cowl to protect his head and ears. With 
this outfit and the five or six double 
blankets on the bed, the patient was 
quite comfortable in the severest weath¬ 
er. Of course, dressing and undressing 
was done in a warm room. In cottages 
unprovided with facilities for pushing 
the bed indoors 
when not in 
use, a hot- 
water bag may 
be put in the 
bed a few min¬ 
utes before re¬ 
tiring, to re¬ 
move the chill. 

Linen sheets 
are never used 
in winter, blan¬ 
ket sheets be¬ 
ing necessary 
for warmth. 


Of course, the bed is sheltered on one 
or two sides by glass or wood parti¬ 
tions, not only from the wind but from 
snow and rain as well. A moderately 
thick hair mattress will be found suf¬ 
ficiently warm, especially if a' blanket 
or layer of newspapers be spread 
under it. Feather beds, while undoubt¬ 
edly warm, are now quite generally con¬ 
demned as unhygienic. Some sleepers- 
out spread on top of the regular bed 
blanket a horse-blanket, fur coat, or fur 
robe, but the objection to these is their 
heavy weight. The pillows may be ar¬ 
ranged in the shape of a V with the 
apex at the top. In this way one pil¬ 
low will protect you in front and the 
other in back from drafts. Not until 
one has tried it will he believe how com¬ 
fortably he may sleep outdoors, with 
proper precautions, in the coldest 
weather. At first so much clothing 
will seem awkward and unpleasant, but 

this feeling 
does not last 
long. 

A word of 
warning, how¬ 
ever, to the 
p r ospecti ve 
sleeper-out. It 
would be bet¬ 
ter to sleep in 
an ordinary, 
well-ventilated 
room if you 
find your rest 
disturbed after 
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a fair trial outdoors, or if you are in¬ 
clined to make a mistake somewhat com¬ 
mon with sleepers-out, that of poking 
their noses under the bedclothing and in¬ 
haling rebreathed air all night, thus de¬ 
feating the very purpose of sleeping out. 


Regardless of whether he or she 
sleeps out at night, the patient in the 
Adirondack Cottage Sanatorium must 
be in the open air practically all day, 
winter and summer, rain or shine. 
Shirking the cure is not tolerated. 
Here is an outline of the open-air cure 
for a day, for patients not in bed at the 
Adirondack Cottage Sanatorium: 

7 a. m. —Rising bell. Cold sponge. 

8 a. m. —Breakfast. 

9 a. M. —Out-of-doors for morning. 
Patients must sit in their reclining 
chairs unless they are permitted to ex¬ 
ercise, and then they are supposed to 
take only such exercise as prescribed. 
The “sitters out” need fur coats and 
horse-blankets or robes to keep warm. 

10:30 a. m. —Glass of milk or egg, 
or both, for patients who are losing 
weight or who, in the physician’s opin¬ 
ion, require extra nourishment. 

11a. m. —Exercise, if ordered. 

12: 45 p. m. —Indoors to prepare for 
dinner. 


1 p. m.—D inner. 

2 p. m. —Outdoors for afternoon. 

3:30 p. m. —Lunch, same as at 10:30 

A. M. 

4 p. m. —Exercise, if ordered. 

5:45 p. m. —Indoors to prepare for 
supper. 

6 p. m. —Supper. 

7 to 9 p. m. —Indoors or out¬ 
doors as one may choose. 

9 p. m. — Glass of milk. 
Sometimes a raw egg. 

10 p. m. —Bed. Lights out. 
There are many opportunities 

for mental diversion. Books 
may be obtained at the sanato¬ 
rium library, and there is a large 
open-air pavilion where patients 
may play pool, billiards, and 
shuffleboard practically in the 
open air. Even when the tem¬ 
perature is below zero, these 
games are in progress. It is a curious 
sight, a man encumbered with a fur 
coat and heavy mitts playing billiards, 
but many become quite skilful under 
these adverse conditions. There is a 
skating rink for those who have the 
necessary allowance of exercise, and 
an open-air workshop where free in¬ 
struction is given in book-binding, the 
illuminating of manuscripts, the ma¬ 
king of picture frames, and in wood 
carving. Here, also, is a well-venti¬ 
lated dark room for photographic work. 
There is a sewing circle, a Bible class, 
bird and botany classes, and various 
card, chess and checker clubs. Occa¬ 
sionally classes in astronomy, stenogra¬ 
phy, and telegraphy are formed. There 
is an infirmary where loving care is 
given to those who become acutely ill 
and where many men and women have 
been won back to life and strength by 
the skilful and devoted nurses, after 
some indiscretion had started them well 
on the downward track. There is also 
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a most picturesque chapel, where differ¬ 
ent denominations hold religious serv¬ 
ices. 

In the early days, when the sanato¬ 
rium's equipment was meager and un¬ 
attractive, and many physicians consid¬ 
ered it a rash step for a consumptive to 
attempt to lead an outdoor life, it was 
difficult to get patients to take the sana¬ 
torium treatment. Now not one in 
twenty applicants can be admitted, al¬ 
though there are accommodations for 
about one hundred and ten patients. 
There is always a large waiting list, and 
patients have been known to have to 
wait in the village for months before 
getting into the sanatorium. It would 
be unwise, therefore, for any one ex¬ 
pecting to take advantage of the five- 
dollar-a-week rate to go to Saranac 
Lake without first having communicated 
with the resident physician. Board in 
the village may be obtained as low as 
seven dollars per week, but good 
board costs ten or twelve dol¬ 
lars per week. 

One thing that can not be too 
strongly impressed upon a per¬ 
son with a persistent cough or 
who does not feel “just right/’ 
is the insidious progress of tu¬ 
berculosis and the importance 
of an early recognition of the 
disease. The popular idea of a 
consumptive patient applies to 
what is usually a hopeless case. 

Unless the victim has become 
greatly emaciated, with hack¬ 
ing cough, hectic cheeks, night 
sweats, and fever, he is not 

thought to be consumptive. But it 
is now known that consumption, or 
tuberculosis, may have a strong grip 
on a person long before it manifests it¬ 
self in such symptoms. The thing to 
do, therefore, is to have a thorough ex¬ 
amination by a competent physician, 


preferably a lung specialist, as soon as 
the slightest suspicion is aroused. Often 
a general practitioner, who has made no 
special study of the disease, can not dis¬ 
cover it until it is considerably ad¬ 
vanced, and it often happens, also, that 
family physicians and solicitous rela¬ 
tives conceal the truth from the sufferer 
because they do not want to discourage 
him. It is a mistaken kindness to keep 
him in ignorance until too late or at 
least until what was a\ comparatively 
easily curable case becomes one neces¬ 
sitating a long and expensive fight. 
Prevention is much better than cure, 
and far less costly. Many patients sent 
to Saranac Lake by wise physicians 
have all the outward appearances of 
robust health. However, the patient in 
the advanced stage of the disease who 
faithfully complies with all the condi¬ 
tions necessary for a cure has a better 
chance of recovery than the incipient 


case who fails to realize his danger. 
Courage is important; for, as Napoleon 
says, “He who fears being conquered, 
is sure of defeat/’ but there is a differ¬ 
ence between a courageous view of 
one’s affliction and a spirit of bravado 
that leads some patients to disregard 
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all medical advice and do as they please. 

One of the most difficult things to 
eradicate from the new patient’s mind 
is the belief in the necessity of exercise 
—exercise in every shape, from compli¬ 
cated gymnastics to record-breaking 


walks. “Go and rpugh it” is the advice 
that is often given, with most disastrous 
results. “Roughing it” is no longer ad¬ 
vised by the leading lung specialists, for 
it is known that the patient needs all 
the vitality he can summon to his aid 
to overcome the inroads of the disease. 
Every lung specialist knows of patients 
well on the road to recovery who re¬ 
ceived serious set-backs by too much 
exercise. Two short walks are better 
than one long one. 

Many persons have an exaggerated 
fear of the danger of contagion in tu¬ 
berculosis. It is not contagious in the 
sense that smallpox or scarlet fever is 
contagious. A tuberculous patient’s 
breath does not spread the germs. 
These are contained in the matter raised 
from the lungs. This is dangerous 
only when dry and pulverized, and when 
mingled with the dust we breathe. 
Moist sputum is harmless unless coughed 
into the face, communicated through a 
kiss, or inoculated into an open wound. 


Consumptives should have paper spit 
cups, which, with the expectoration, 
should be burned daily. The cleanly 
consumptive, who is not careless about 
his expectoration, is a source of danger > 
to no one. 

The consumption germ is 
smaller than the minutest par¬ 
ticle of dust, and it is estimated ^ 
that a patient expectorates more 
than a billion of these bacilli 
daily. They are deposited in 
the dust everywhere — on the 
streets, in shops, school-rooms, 
cars, and homes. Many of 
these germs are destroyed by 
fresh air ancl sunlight, which 
are powerful disinfectants, but 
many retain their virulence in¬ 
definitely, lurking in dark and 
ill-ventilated places, awaiting to 
be stirred up with the dust and 
float around in the air. It will be seen, 
therefore, that few persons escape ex¬ 
posure at some time. Many inhale these * 
germs without serious consequences, as 
suitable soil is necessary for their 
growth. This suitable soil is furnished 
by lowered vitality, from disease, bad 
habits, overwork, and unhygienic living. 
Heredity, which was once believed to 
be a cause of consumption, is now known 
only to increase the susceptibility to the 
action of the germs. 

Consumption and some other diseases 
will disappear in proportion to the care 
taken to destroy the sputum by fire or 
disinfectants. This care would be more 
general did consumptives realize that 
the precautions which they are expected 
to adopt to protect others, are also sure 
to have a favorable influence on the 
course of their own disease. In other 
words, they may prevent their own con¬ 
stant reinfection. 

No agent has been discovered that 
will destroy the tubercle bacillus in the 
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lungs of man, and consumptives are only 
wasting time and money by resorting 
to patent medicines. Many of these 
medicines and “cure-alls” contain large 
quantities of alcohol or stimulating 
drugs, which temporarily make the pa¬ 
tient feel better, but do no permanent 
good, and often much harm. The Na¬ 
tional Association for the Study and 
Prevention of Tuberculosis, composed 
of the leading workers in the field, both 
lay and professional, says: 

“Consumptives are warned against 
the many widely advertised cures, spe¬ 
cifics, and special methods of treatment 
of consumption. No cure can be ex¬ 
pected from any kind of medicine or 
method, except the regularly accepted 
treatment, which depends upon pure air, 
an out-of-door life, and nourishing food.” 

As has been said, the necessary daily 
regulations of a patient's life and habits 
can best be carried out in a sanatorium, 
but wherever the circumstances are such 
as to render sanatorium treatment or 


expert oversight impossible or imprac¬ 
ticable, the patient may do much for 
himself if he will faithfully apply the 
remedial agents suggested—fresh air, 
good food, and as much rest outdoors 
as possible—merely these and nothing 
more. 

And there is one thing the ordinary 
person can always do, and that is keep 
his windows open. If any encourage¬ 
ment is needed to do this or to live out¬ 
doors in winter, it should be found in 
the statistics of various sanatoriums, 
which prove that tuberculous patients 
improve more rapidly in winter than in 
summer. 

As for becoming discouraged because 
of temporary set-backs, why, don't. 
Just “keep on keepin’ on” and remember 
the jingle: 

“ There was once an old Greek of Decosis, 
Who suffered from tuberculosis. 

But he still kept alive, 

At one hundred and five. 

By taking fresh air in large doses.” 
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MY SLEEPING-OUT EXPERIENCE 


A Vivid Description of the Impressions Gathered by a Novice in 
Her First Attempt at Sleeping Out-of-Doors 

BY CARINE CADBY 

Illustrated by Will Cidby 

” I love all that thou lovest, 

Spirit of Delight! 

The fresh earth in new leaves dressed, 

And the starry night.” 


I BEGAN my summer with these sen¬ 
timents. I would get away from our 
artificial, complicated existence and live 
once more a simple, natural life. The 
rush in town might, this season, go on 
without me. The morning train might 
steam off to the great city, laden with 
my friends, but it should not drag me 
away to hurry and bustle, dust and heat, 
nor to any of those tiring social rites 
that we misname duties and pleasures. 
Instead, I would live in my garden, and, 
to be still more at one with nature, I 
would sleep out-of-doors. Such nights 
as we had been having were too glori¬ 
ous to waste indoors, and however much 
ventilation one has in a bedroom, it is 
still nothing but a cave, and I decided 
I would be a cave-dweller no longer. 

The other inmates of my house have 
no leanings toward the simpler life, and 
when I asked our young housemaid, 
Ann, who arranged my bed for me, if 
she, too, would like to sleep out, she 
answered that it had always been her 
mother's prayer that she might never be 
without a roof to shelter her! 

The first evening we were some time 
choosing a place for my camp, for I 
did not wish a trim lawn and cultivated 
garden to be the first objects to greet 
me on waking. So we pushed my little 
bed into the wild bit, where the trees 
stood sentinel round me and wild grasses 
covered the ground. 


I had been reading that born gipsy, 
Stevenson, and so looked forward to the 
wonderful time he talks about that 
comes just before dawn, when the soul 
of Nature seems to wake and stir, and 
which only those who have slept out 
under the stars have ever experienced, 
and it was chiefly the thought of this 
delightful sensation that made me look 
forward so enthusiastically to my first 
night out. 

I had not meant to go to bed before 
eleven o'clock, but so keen was I on 
my nocturnal experiment that somehow 
the time seemed to drag. It is a very 
ignoble confession, but perhaps the 
whole day alone with nature had seemed 
more than usually long. Anyhow, I 
found myself undressing well before 
ten, and presently slipping through the 
garden to my little camp bed. 

How strange it was, but how delight¬ 
ful : “ The summer night! the wind in 
the trees, and the moonlight! ” What a 
different person I felt to the self-im¬ 
portant little body sleeping in a big 
room among all its belongings; how in¬ 
significant I was out in the night, not 
to be compared to the trees, not even 
as important as the lilac bush, and not 
half so beautiful as the tall foxgloves 
so near my bed. Then to look up above 
the inky black branches and dark clumps 
of leaves and see the sky, and such a 
sky,—full of stars and with a gentle. 
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silvery little new moon. What more 
beautiful sight is there in nature? As 
a rule, we glance up at a radiant sum¬ 
mer sky and then look down and think 
little earthly thoughts or talk little home¬ 
ly chat, so that we are not so crushed 
with its magnificence. But as I lay out 
watching it, and wondering about the 
stars and systems, I felt very much 
alone and very, very small. This, how¬ 
ever, was not the attitude of mind to en¬ 
courage sleep, and, after all, my inten¬ 


tion was to sleep out and not to lie 
awake feeling a worm. Besides, if I 
did not sleep, there would be no won¬ 
derful awakening just before dawn. 

At last, the thoughts about the starry 
sky ceased to trouble me, and the little 
wind that blew on my cheek was no 
longer disturbing, and I sank into con¬ 
fused wanderings, and then dreams. 
But my sleep must have been light, for, 
when I woke, my spirit did not seem 
to come from very far. But surely, I 
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thought, this can not be the mystic mo¬ 
ment just before dawn, for instead of 
feeling thrilled and exalted, I had a 
strong inclination to bury my head 
f under the clothes, and instead of thrills 
of delight I felt distinct thrills of ner¬ 
vousness. I tried the effect of quoting 
poetry to myself to steady my nerves, 
and had just finished: 

" The moon, like a flower 
In heaven's bright bower, 

With silent delight 

Sits and smiles on the night,” 


when a really uncanny sound startled 
me again. The leaves rustled exactly 
like a footstep, and gone were all 
thoughts of peace. How far away 
seemed my house, and how dead asleep! 
I got up and looked in vain for some 
little friendly glimmer of light at a win¬ 
dow. I peered into the gloom of the 
trees for murdering burglars, thinking 
never again would I leave myself so un¬ 
protected, and wishing I had overcome 
Ann’s scruples about a roof and had her 
near me. Once again I distinctly heard 
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Fresh morning thoughts 


the footstep in the leaves and this time 
quite near. 

And now I should dearly like to re¬ 
ward the patient reader, who has borne 
with me so far, by telling him a thrilling 
adventure, but alas! this is prosaic real 
life, in which we are so often made to 
cut a ridiculous instead of a heroic fig¬ 
ure, and so I $Jiare his disappointment 
when I tell him that my midnight alarm 
came from the most simple and inno¬ 
cent of causes,—a fat old toad was do¬ 


ing a little moonlight traveling and rus¬ 
tling the leaves in his slow progress. 
After this ignominious discovery, I 
went back and slept soundly right 
through the mystic moment before 
dawn; in fact, till it was quite light and 
the birds had begun to sing and twitter 
in the trees. Although it was already 
morning and there were no more shades 
left among the trees for mystery to lurk 
in, it was yet a beautiful waking up. 
“The whole earth the beauty wore of 
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promise,” in spite of its being nearly 
eight o’clock! 

I heard later on that I had not been 
the only one who had suffered a scare. 
Old Higgins, the gardener, had been 
very much “took aback” at the sight of 
a “ female sleepin’ out-o’-doors ” when 
he came at six to cut the long grass. 
Had it not been that ghosts “walked” 
instead of lying down, he would have 
explained the phenomena that way. 
Ann sympathized with him, for she has 


little patience with any departure from 
the beaten track. She murmured some¬ 
thing to me about “making hardships,” 
but I answered her from my book that 
“the true hardship is to be a dull fool 
and permitted to mismanage life in our 
own dull, foolish manner.” 

I sat some time busy with fresh morn¬ 
ing thoughts, and it was with reluctance 
that I left the little camp bed and went 
into my cave-like room to dress and take 
up my work-a-day life. 


From New York to New Orleans by Sea 

BY GEORGE WHARTON JAMES 


I HAVE never been a good sailor. 

Though born on the historic “thirty- 
armed silvery Trent” of Milton,—in the 
town of George Eliot’s “Mill on the 
Floss,” and within forty or fifty miles 
of the two seaports of Hull and great 
Grimsby, I was never able to go out on 
the waves in any kind of boat without 
keenly suffering the pangs of seasick¬ 
ness. Every time that I have crossed 
the English Channel, I have been the 
first man sick on board, and generally 
the last to recover. In crossing from 
the main land of California to Santa 
Catalina Island, I invariably take an 
Indian blanket, a pillow, and an um¬ 
brella, and spread out the one as soon 
as I get on deck, stretch out at full 
length, and then, hiding everything 
from sight with my umbrella, read 
and forget my surroundings until Cata¬ 
lina is reached. In that way I have 
avoided the inevitable sickness. 

I am constitutionally weak in this di¬ 
rection. As a child, I could never 
swing or ride on the round-a-bouts, as 
other children could, and every fresh 
attempt was but a new agony of dizzi¬ 
ness, sickness, and nausea, followed by 


other nervously irritating symptoms. 
To dance would have been a physical 
impossibility had my religious training 
allowed me to look at it as a permissible 
amusement (which it did not), so that 
it is not to be wondered at that the 
unstable motion of a ship invariably pro¬ 
duces ill and disagreeable effects. 

Hence I looked with no particular fa¬ 
vor upon the idea that I should take the 
trip from New York on my way home 
to Pasadena, Cal., by way of steamer to 
New Orleans. Yet a variety of circum¬ 
stances arose which commended it as 
the best thing for me to do. When my 
mind is made up, it is not a small thing 
like mal-de-mer that will stand in the 
way of its accomplishment. The month 
was March, the day Wednesday, the 
date the thirteenth (therefore lucky), 
the ship the “Comus” of the Southern 
Pacific Company’s line, the Captain, 
R. J. Post, and the weather decidedly 
“nasty.” It was three days after a 
stormy blizzard which had emptied a 
large hatful of snow all over New York, 
and the melting process had begun. It 
was dirty underfoot, and very foggy in 
the river, so, after we were safely aboard, 
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we waited a full hour or more before 
it was deemed safe to venture out. 

I was accompanied by Charles H, 
Grant, the marine painter, who had 
joined me with the determination of 
studying conditions on the Pacific Ocean 
which he could embody in his canvasses. 
While busy writing letters, awaiting the 
starting of the steamer, I was suddenly 
awakened to the consciousness that we 
were out in the river, the absolutely 
easy movement of the machinery having 
failed to disturb me. That factor in 
the ship’s operation was a source of 
great comfort to me. Throughout the 
whole trip of five days I was never once 
disturbed, day or night, either by the 
sound or the vibration of the engines— 
a thing I had never before experienced 
and never deemed possible. 

Through the fog we quietly glided 
along our passage made hideous by the 
fierce voice of our own fog siren, and 
that of the vessels we passed. Little 
by little we were able to see more clear¬ 
ly; the Goddess of Liberty loomed out 
of the haze, and as the westering sun 
caught it, we had an effect of glory and 
beauty that one seldom sees. Passing 
one of the municipal ferry-boats that 
plies between Manhattan and Staten 
Islands, and that is an example of the 
power of the municipal ownership idea, 
we were soon in the Narrows. Yonder 
on the right were Fort Wadsworth and 
the Quarantine Station, and on the left 
Fort Lafayette and the ancient Fort. 
What a vast difference between the two 
forts,—the one, ancient and old-fash¬ 
ioned, and the other hidden and un¬ 
doubtedly modern, with its disappear¬ 
ing, rapid-firing guns of long range and 
perfect aim, handled by electricity and 
with the maximum of speed and effi¬ 
ciency, and the minimum of danger and 
effort. Yet one can not help the con¬ 
stant intrusion of the thought: What a 


reflection upon the truth of our Chris¬ 
tian profession and that of other Chris¬ 
tian nations — Christ, the exponent of 
peace—is our constant dependence upon 
forts and batteries and torpedo boats ^ 
and warships and the like. Is it true 
that “in God we trust,” or are we in 
reality self-deceived when we make 
such professions? I believe the time has 
come for the American nation to become 
Christ-like in its faith and real trust in 
the God of all men, and to say: “Hence¬ 
forth our trust shall be in the moral 
strength of the right rather than in our 
physical power.” I believe we could 
afford to take such a position now, and 
the world would follow our lead, and 
disarmament and universal peace would 
speedily follow. 

While I have been preaching, how¬ 
ever, night has come. We have turned 
or “rounded” Sandy Hook Light and 
passed the Twin Lights of the Highland 
of Navesiuk into the open sea where, 
shrouded by fog, feeling our way so care¬ 
fully watched over by the careful eye 
of our captain—a man we were soon to 
learn to love for his sterling character 
as well as revere for his markedly con¬ 
scientious adherence to his duty,—?.nd 
ever sounding the warning growl of our 
fog siren, we eat dinner, lounge and 
chat on deck and then retire to our 
staterooms. Though space on board 
a vessel is limited, yet they are twenty— 
yes forty times more comfortable even 
than a drawing-room on a traveling 
Pullman, much less an ordinary berth. 

The next morning we were off Cape 
Hatteras, plowing our way due south. 
The fog was left behind, but we were 
now on the great Atlantic, and I began 
to feel the roll and swell. A half an 
hour on my feet and I was ready to 
lie down again to overcome my dizzi¬ 
ness, and all that day and the next I 
did not get out very much. I ate every 
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meal, however, and never lost one, ma¬ 
king my principal articles of diet, or¬ 
anges, celery, and dried toast. 

Bui when Saturday morning dawned 
and I looked out of my port-hole, there 
was the smooth water, off the Florida 
Coast. I was out of bed and down to 
my gloriously invigorating salt-water 
bath in a minute. I felt my time of 
distress and nausea was ended. And 
so it proved, and until we landed in 
New Orleans on Monday night I never 
in my life had such days of enjoyment 
while traveling. Let me get back for 
a moment, however, to my bath. Every 
passenger may enjoy a salt-water bath 
if he cares to, as often as he likes. S<? 
at 5:30 each morning I had arranged 
for mine. Not only did I have the bath¬ 
tub filled, but the attendant, at my re¬ 
quest, brought in a bucket of fresh, 
sparkling, cold.water, which, when I 
was ready, he poured over me. Then, 
after a vigorous rub-down, how de¬ 
lightful I felt all over; how invigorated, 
how refreshed. A salt bath is a boon 
that one is privileged indeed to be able 
to enjoy. 

Soon we approached near enough to 
the Florida Coast to be able to see with 
clearness the palmettos and other semi- 
tropical verdure, and by noon we were 
passing the monster hotels of Palm 
Beach, less than a mile away. We 
could count the doors and windows and 
see the visitors walking to and fro, yet 
we did not wish to exchange. We had 
the joy of an ever-moving panorama 
and at the same time could walk to and 
fro on the deck as the whim seized us. 
Then we began to see flying fish and 
schools of porpoises, and how graceful 
and beautiful the one as it skims over 
the surface of the waves, and how 
lazily sportive the other as it indifferent¬ 
ly rises out of and falls over again into 
the water. On the land we could see 


the herons and geese and pelicans, 
while constantly following us were a 
dozen or so of gulls whose white wings 
glistened in the sun. 

By next morning we rounded the 
southern end of the Florida Coast, saw 
a variety of lighthouses, one or two of 
them stuck up on stilts above the reefs 
from whose dangers they warned the 
passing mariner, and then Captain Post 
showed us how he avoided this current 
by hugging this bank of a reef or is¬ 
land, and took advantage of that cur¬ 
rent by steering in some other direction. 
As we saw these shoals and reefs and 
islands and watched the white lights and 
the moving lights and the red lights and 
the alternating lights and the flashing 
lights of the different lighthouses, we 
realized how much we trusted to the 
care and faithfulness of our captain. 
Now we were in the waters of the 
Gulf of Mexico,— the rich sapphire 
waters that no words can depict, no 
tongue describe. Curving and flowing 
in delightful motion under the impulse 
of our vessel, crowned with sparkling 
white foam, dancing and scintillating in 
the sunshine, we saw a thousand and 
one tints and glints and sparkles, but 
all of brilliant and exquisite sapphire 
blue. It was joy unspeakable to the 
eye, and seemed to rest the soul as well 
as give joy to the body. 

What a difference from the cooped- 
up space of a railway car. How joy¬ 
ous this whole trip was now proving 
itself to be. Out in the sun, moving at 
will, with room to walk or run, to play 
shuffleboard or a score of other ship- 
deck games, fanned by the winds of the 
Gulf, it was joy unspeakable, fun and 
pleasure to overflowing. I am often 
carsick on the cars, and though some 
years I travel as much as 35,000 
miles in a single year, I am often 
afflicted. And there is not much differ- 
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ence between carsickness and seasick¬ 
ness. One is disgustingly mean and the 
other meanly disgusting. That’s all. 
But here was unadulterated joy, travel 
under conditions that were perfection. 

It was Monday morning when we 
reached the mouth of the Mississippi. 
Here the fog again surrounded us for 
a while, in the which we began to hear 
the toot, toot, toot, of a vessel’s whistle. 
Then for fully half an hour our siren 
and that whistle kept up an interesting 
dialogue, a sort of foggy courtship, one 
ship courting the other ship to complete 
its courtship. Soon, through the haze, 
we saw the dim shape of a small steam¬ 
er. The tooting ceased, a boat was 
lowered, and in a few minutes the 
river pilot came aboard. Dressed in 
the trimmest of clothes, wearing a 
fashionable derby hat, and with kid 
gloves on his hands, he scarcely seemed 
the pilot of our imagination. We looked 
for a burly, bluff, hearty old sea dog, 
but in pilotage, as in everything else, 
custom and fashion have changed. The 
pilot, however, thoroughly understood 
his business, for, in a few moments, he 
had climbed one of our masts, and there, 
from that elevated height, was peering 
through or over the fog and determin¬ 
ing whether to go ahead or wait. Other 
vessels were near by, as we could tell 
by their constant “ tooting,” some of 
them standing at anchor, as we were, 
and others creeping their way into the 


mouth of the river cautiously and care¬ 
fully. 

At last the command was given to 
weigh anchor, and at half speed we 
started ahead. Then the fog lifted and 
the clear morning revealed to us the 
mouth of the great Mississippi and the 
thousands of acres of land made by the 
mud washed down in the river during 
the course of the centuries. 

We passed between the jetties con¬ 
structed by the faith and genius of Eads, 
which keep the channel so scoured out 
as to allow free navigation by large 
vessels for eighty miles, up as far as 
the noted southern port, and how we 
enjoyed that eighty miles of river ride. 
There is not space now to describe it. 

But I do want to commend this sea 
voyage to every person who can take 
it. Travel by sea is far safer than by 
rail. The losses of life are immeasur¬ 
ably less in proportion, and on this line 
not a life has been lost since the steam¬ 
ers began to run. Then, too, the free¬ 
dom of the shipboard, the healthful 
walks around the vessel; no compulsion 
to sit still, hour after hour, as on the 
cars. And the pure, salt-laden air! 
How delicious it was. I believe in 
God’s great out-of-doors. If one must 
travel, let him travel, if he possibly can, 
in a ship which gives him healthful con¬ 
tact with the air and the sea rather than 
in the stuffy and tinhealthful cars of 
a railway train. 


An old man in Washington sold 1,000 copies of the April Housekeepers’ Number of GOOD HEALTH, and 
ordered 1,200 copies of the May issue. The circulation of the May number was nearly double that for November, 
showing unprecedented progress in the past six months. Agents’ outfits are furnished free by the circulation 
department of GOOD HEALTH. 



A Rustic Hammock-House 


f 


BY EVA RYMAN-GAILLARD 


Article and illustrations reproduced from "Suburban Life" by the courtesy of the publishers 



As the little shelter appeared after it had been covered with a luxuriant growth of woodbine 


H AVING no veranda where a ham¬ 
mock could be hung, and no large 
trees near the house except such as were 
too near the street to be enjoyable, we 
decided a place for the hammock where 
we wanted it, and as we wanted it. 

Two large posts (with the bark left 
on) were placed fourteen feet apart; set 
very deeply to make them firm, and ex¬ 
tending about seven feet above the 
ground. On these a frame fourteen 
feet long and nine feet wide was placed. 
Light poles were used for the double- 
sloped (gabled) roof rafters and al¬ 
lowed to extend well over the edge of 
the frame. 

The roof was shingled, so that neither 
heavy dews nor any ordinary rain could 
drive the occupants to the house for 
shelter. 


Roots of the common woodbine were 
planted at the base of each post, which 
soon sent up vines that hid the crude¬ 
ness of the frame and transformed it 
into a “leafy bower” that has been one 
of the most enjoyed spots around the 
home during the last fifteen years—or 
longer. 

This little retreat stands twenty feet 
from the side of the house and sixty 
feet from the street, so that it is se¬ 
cluded enough to be enjoyable without 
being too much so. 

Usually several rocking-chairs and a 
small table keep the hammock company, 
and many a bit of household work is 
taken out there instead of staying in 
the kitchen to do it. 

The place is really an ornament to the 
grounds, and one that the people pass- 
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ing often comment on, but it was built 
as a convenience for the housewife pri¬ 
marily, and for this reason it was 
placed within twenty feet of the kitchen 
door. 


Whether working, reading, or idling, 
it has proved an altogether delightful 
place, which has well repaid the little 
work and less expense required to build 
it. 


AN IMPRESSIVE LESSON ON 
VENTILATION 


The New York Sun tells a story of 
an old-time country doctor who had 
somehow learned of the efficacy of 
fresh air in the treatment of fevers. On 
entering the room of a certain fever 
patient, “Dr. X. raised both windows, 
ordering that they be left so. 

“The women who were nursing made 
no objection at the time, but no sooner 
had the doctor departed than they 
hastened to close the windows. Some 
distance away Dr. X. happened to look 
around and behold what they had done. 

“He turned his horse, drove back to 
the house, entered the front door, 
neither knocking nor ringing, mounted 
the stairs, walked into the sick room, 
lifted the thick-knobbed cane which he 
always carried, and deliberately smashed 
one pane of glass after another, until 


all were demolished. Then, without a 
word, or so much as a look to right or 
left, he strode from the room and 
drove away. 

“The patient recovered.” 


Dust shortens life is the opinion ex¬ 
pressed by Sir Lauder Brunton, in an 
article contending that it ought to be 
the rule, rather than the exception, for 
men and women to retain their life ac¬ 
tivities for ninety to a hundred years. 
Dust, he declares rightly enough, is one 
of the greatest enemies of advanced life, 
since it is the frequent cause of colds 
and respiratory diseases. He has fre¬ 
quently contracted a cold in the head 
on taking a dusty book from a library 
shelf; this has occurred so regularly that > 
he now resorts to sponging the dusty 
edge with a carbolic solution before 
disturbing the deposit. 


Tis spring time on the eastern hills! 

Like torrents gush the summer rills; 

Through Winter’s moss and dry dead leaves 
The bladed grass revives and lives, 

Rushes the mouldering waste away. 

And glimpses of the April day. 

In kindly shower and sunshine bud 
The branches of the dull gray wood; 

Out from its sunned and sheltered nooks 
The blue eye of the violet looks; 

The southwest wind is warmly blowing. 

And odors from the springing grass. 

The pine tree and the sassafras 
Are with it on its errand going. 


— IVhiilief. 








THE PLACE OF THE OUTDOOR SCHOOL 


The “Back-to-Nature” Idea in the Ascendancy—Statistics Regarding 
the Effect of Confinement of the Children in Schoolrooms 
Present a Startling Significance 

BY E. A. SUTHERLAND 

Of the Nashville (Tenn.) Agricultural and Normal Institute 


I T was a great surprise to many when 
the editor of one of the leading jour¬ 
nals of this country, several years ago 
declared that in five cities of our coun¬ 
try alone, there were, during one school 
term, over sixteen thousand children 
between the ages of eight and fourteen 
who were taken out of the public schools 
because their nervous systems were 
wrecked, and their minds were incapa¬ 
ble of going on any further in the infernal 
cramming system which exists in our 
schools. It was stated that conservative, 
medical men who have given their lives 
to the study of children, placed the 
number whose health is shattered by 
overstudy at more than fifty thousand 
each year. 

A leading educator of the United 
States recently made the statement that 
the average child in the American pub¬ 
lic schools is, beyond doubt, being over¬ 
worked. Few teachers realize that the 
dangers from overstrain are greatest 
during the period of the most rapid 
growth. During this time the develop¬ 
ing body demands most of the nutrition. 
If the brain consumes it, the body suf¬ 
fers. The methods of instruction should 
just keep pace with the mental growth, 
and neither forge ahead nor lag behind. 

It is apparent that meager results will 
follow the teaching of principles of 
healthful living as long as the bodies 
and minds of our children and youth are 
not properly treated while in school. We 
should seek to correct these conditions 


which are the cause of numerous phys¬ 
ical and mental diseases. Parents and 
teachers should realize that the health 
of the child is to be as sacredly guarded 
as the character. 

There is a strong move at the present 
time in favor of a system of education 
which develops and preserves the body 
as well as trains the mind. This move¬ 
ment, in many places, is fast taking the 
shape of a demand, and while many 
teachers still defend the old school sys¬ 
tem and its methods, the educational 
ideas of Bacon, Locke, Comenius, Pes- 
talozzi, Froebel, Mann, and their long 
array of sympathizers and supporters, 
are being adopted by the more intelli¬ 
gent and better educated and trained 
teachers. 

A noted writer has said that the mod¬ 
ern city is the despair of the political 
economist. It is the center of vice, and 
the nursery of every variety of crime. 
Cities are plague spots on the earth, and 
they are no less so now than they were 
in ancient times. For the city-dweller 
the problems of education are more 
difficult and serious than for the one 
who lives in the country. Crowded and 
congested as the city schools are, how¬ 
ever, much can be done to relieve the 
unnatural conditions. 

Vacation schools are becoming popu¬ 
lar in some of the large cities. The 
work for the children in these schools 
is done almost entirely outside of the 
schoolroom. Children are given simple 
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lessons to lead them to observe the ob¬ 
jects of nature. They are taught games 
and plays, and taken to the parks and 
various places of interest in the city, 
where they are given daily lessons in 
the observation of things. Excursions 
into the country are occasionally taken. 

School gardens furnish another means 
of giving children an opportunity for 
simple, varied, creative work. It is 
true that they are regarded as a sub¬ 
stitute for farm life. They furnish an 
element of education in work possible 
to nothing else in the city schools. Some 
teachers who have taken a deep interest 
in this kind of outdoor study have revo¬ 
lutionized nearly the entire community 
'from which their children were drawn. 
On a very small piece of land, instruc¬ 
tion is given how to prepare the ground 
and plant the seed for particular vege¬ 
tables. The children are then encour¬ 
aged to urge their parents to secure va¬ 
cant lots where they may plant the same 
crop on a larger scale. These lessons 
should be given frequently, and the chil¬ 
dren will continue to plant in their home 
gardens. 

The efforts to have school gardens 
for city schools have aroused so many 
to see the value of this method of edu¬ 
cation that movements are being made 
in some cities to provide each school, 
as far as possible, not only with beau¬ 
tiful grounds, but with a garden where 
the children may learn to cultivate 
plants and flowers, and get something 
of first-hand contact with nature. Some 
schools might arrange conditions so 
that the children could have some ex¬ 
perience in keeping and raising a few 
animal pets, for the moral good that 
comes from such friends. 

If we can not bring the city children 
into contact with nature throughout the 
year, we may often do so for the most 
beautiful part of it. There is a grow¬ 


ing tendency to take children to farms, 
camps, and villages for a part of the 
summer. 

The ideal school must be held in the 
country. Man was placed in a garden ^ 
in the beginning by God, and we must 
believe that God still regards the coun¬ 
try as the ideal home and school. The 
most desirable form of work for chil¬ 
dren comes with simple farm life. Here 
is the ideal combination of variety and 
regularity of work that can be done un¬ 
der the best physical conditions. The 
care of animals, the work in the garden, 
the thousandfold opportunities of farm 
work—-all teach the young heart the 
beneficent laws of nature, and slowly, 
but steadily, active harmony with them 
is built into the very structure of the 
child's instinct and habits. One writer 
says, ‘'Blessed is the farmer's boy.” The 
industrial feature, not limited to handi¬ 
craft, but embracing all forms of use¬ 
ful exertion, is the essential basis of a 
true education. The boy who has con- J 
structed a wagon or a bureau, or raised 
a small crop, has gained in independ¬ 
ence of mind and originality. 

In many cities of Europe, the public 
schools have sections of land allotted to 
them, where children are taught to carry 
out in a practical manner what they 
learn theoretically. During the sum¬ 
mer school the lessons in the books last 
about one hour, or sometimes two hours, 
but the practical studies occupy daily 
outdoors about six hours. 

We believe in an education which 
will train the children to earn a living, 
and, if need be, to get this living straight 
from Mother Earth. Teachers should 
make an effort to arouse in children such 
a strong desire to live close to nature that 
they can be no more content to live oth¬ 
erwise than they could breathe impure 
air or eat unwholesome food. 


AN ART SCHOOL ON A HOUSEBOAT 


t Students of the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts Travel the 
Waterways in Search of the Picturesque for Summer Studies 



T HE idea of a houseboat as a means 
of assisting art students in their 
summer studies originated with Curator 
John D. Pierce, of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts. Mr. and 
Mrs. Pierce are enthusiastic houseboat- 
ers, and for several summers past they 
have found this method of seeking relax¬ 
ation and health perfectly satisfactory to 
them selves. 

This summer 
they decided to 
invite a chosen 
few from 
among the stu¬ 
dents of the art 
classes to share 
the pleasures 
of the trip. 

Needless to say 
the applications 
for a place in 
the boat were 
far in excess 
of the capacity 


of the craft to accommodate guests. 

As a result of this inspiration of the 
Curator's, there will be seen in the fall 
a large and varied assortment of paint¬ 
ings by art students, not the least in¬ 
teresting of which will be one depicting 
a party of seekers after art gathered 
on the deck of a houseboat, busily en¬ 
gaged in transferring to canvas a mag¬ 
nificent river- 
s i d e view, 
while them¬ 
selves serving 
as models for 
one of their 
number seated 
on the bank. 
The houseboat, 
according to 
the enthusiastic 
students, is the 
finest traveling 
studio ever 
thought of. In¬ 
stead of being 
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Sketching from the boat 
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compelled to seek their subjects in the 
country surrounding some farmhouse 
or obscure inn, the houseboat colony 
moves from place to place as the fancy 
takes them, sketching or painting from 
the deck of the boat itself when the 
surroundings are suitable, making trips 
into the adjoining woodland when the 
river views lose their charm, picking 
up delightful models from among the 
amphibious mortals that frequent the 
waterways, and having at their com¬ 
mand all the time the joys of the 
summer vacation,— bathing, boating, 
rambling or resting amid sylvan 
scenes unsurpassed anywhere; for the 
students always select their own scen¬ 


ery before they halt the boat. 

It was originally intended to 
organize the class into the usual 
summer school with a teacher 
in charge. But it was decided 
after some discussion that this 
would deprive the trip of a 
good deal of its charm, by di¬ 
vesting the girls of their free¬ 
dom, and causing the feature 
of work to predominate in a 
trip that was to combine work 
and pleasure in judicious doses. 
So the teacher idea was given 
up, and as the girls were all advanced 
students, it was decided that each should 
criticize the work of the others, to the 
mutual advantage of all. This arrange¬ 
ment was found to work admirably, and 
the students have continued their trip 
with perfect amity prevailing. 

The houseboat owned by Curator 
Pierce is a commodious craft built for 
use rather than ornament. It is fitted 
with power of its own and is therefore 
independent of the method of traveling 
that many houseboats are compelled to 
tie up to, that of a tow from a friendly 
bargeman. The floating studio can be 
taken wherever its owner wills, and is 
ready to be moved at anv time the party 



Painting the lock-keeper in the act of opening the gate 
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agrees that a change of scene is desira¬ 
ble. Leaving Philadelphia, the party 
proceeded by easy stages Trentonward, 
transferring to canvas en route many 
the dainty river scenes and the old 
stone buildings and quaint mills of this 
historical section. Resting by the peace¬ 
ful banks of rivers that once ran red 
* with the blood of Hessians and patriots, 
the little class of art students painted 
the beauties of rural life and depicted 
the splendors of summer scenery, scarce¬ 
ly aware that on the very spot where 
they set up their easels the life and death 
struggle for freedom was waged. 


Towns have been avoided and even 
villages given as wide a berth as possi¬ 
ble, for the idea was to get as far away 
from ordinary life as the exigencies of 
houseboating would permit, and seek in 
unexplored regions fresh and original 
subjects for the brush and pigments. 
For all-round enjoyment, for a combi¬ 
nation of work and fun, for a continu¬ 
ous round of unexpected pleasures, it is 
difficult to imagine a more successful 
plan for a summer outing by students 
who must have recreation and yet must 
not be idle entirely, lest the hand lose 
some of its cunning. 


To Supersede the Broom 

Illustrations furnished by the Compressed Air and Vacuum Machinery Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


T HE broom threatens soon to be ob¬ 
solete, judging from the number of 
• vacuum dust-removers which are being 
placed upon the market. The change 
is one which must meet with the un¬ 
qualified approval of all who know what 
* a breeding-ground of disease is the 
common dust of houses. Every house¬ 
wife who is possessed of cleanly in¬ 
stincts should welcome an apparatus 
which removes dust, instead of scatter¬ 
ing it in all directions; lost to the senses, 
so to speak, for a time by its attenuation 
in air, only sooner or later to settle 
again on the shelves, pictures, curtains, 
and carpets in a thin film. Moreover, 
the removal of dust and its collection 
in a receptacle by means of the vacuum 
cleaner permit of its absolute destruc¬ 
tion by fire. 

Bacteriological science can easily dem¬ 
onstrate the existence of disease germs 
in common household dust, and there 
is evidence of an eminently practical 
character that dust is otherwise a source 


of disease. There could hardly be a more 
effective means of spreading the in- 



Showing ihe arrangement of a vacuum outfit 
in a modem home 
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fective and irritating particles than the 
old-fashioned broom. The method is 
not only insanitary, but absurd from the 
point of view of its applica¬ 
tion. * 

The broom may clean the 
surface of a carpet, chair, 
or curtain effectually enough, 
but the dust is only removed, 
to be scattered elsewhere and 
to be spread over an even 
wider area than before. The 
grieat and important differ¬ 


ence between the cult of the broom and 
the vacuum cleaner may be summed up 
by saying that while the former is cal¬ 
culated to spread disease, the 
latter enables the dust and its 
pathogenic contents to be re¬ 
moved and destroyed by fire. 
The passing of the broom, 
the brush, and the duster, 
when it comes to be accom¬ 
plished, will be a fact of great 
sanitary significance.— (Rook¬ 
ing Club Magazine. 



Beautiful Lake George 


O F this lake it has been written, 
“Like a fair Naiad of the wilder¬ 
ness it slumbers between the guardian 
mountains.” The southern end of the 
lake still shows the sites of old Fort Win. 
Henry and Fort George which were es¬ 
tablished to protect the interests of the 
early colonists living below in the Hud¬ 
son River and Mohawk Valleys. These 
forts watched over this important water¬ 
way, which was by far the most conve¬ 
nient thoroughfare through the then 


virgin forests traversed by both settler 
and savage. “No part of the country 
is richer in historical interest; no other 
American waters have seen so many ar¬ 
mies pass up and down, gay with the bril¬ 
liant colors of an 'old world and a past 
age.' ” As time went on, these old war 
relics were gradually obliterated, and 
“peaceful pleasure parties only sought 
its waters, and summer homes grew up 
on its shores.” 

On a promontory near the old Fort 
George Grounds, and overlook¬ 
ing the lake and village, are 
located the buildings of the 
Adirondack Sanitarium, one 
of the many exponents of the 
Battle Creek System. Above 
the village towers Prospect 
Mountain, with its cable road 
and Summit House. The view 
from its observatory is rare 
and extensive. Looking south¬ 
ward is the Upper Hudson like 
a silver thread winding in and 
out among the thriving vil¬ 
lages along its course. The 
church spires of Albany, sev¬ 
enty miles away, may also be 



View of the lake from the sanitarium grounds 
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seen. Eastward can be discerned the 
verdant tops of the Green Mountains 
of Vermont. Stretching to the north¬ 
ward between its rugged banks can 
be seen the blue lake as far as “ The 
Narrows.” To the west and north, 
range upon range of mountains 
with their more or less wooded 
peaks, spread before you. 

Some of these in plain view 
are known to be eighty or a 
hundred miles distant. 

The Sanitarium is nestled 
on one of the plateaus on the 
western slope of French 
Mountain. This mountain is 
very rocky and precipitous in 
some parts; while in others 
the ascent to the summit is 
gradual. It has many attrac¬ 
tions for the nature lover. Its 
forests are made up of pine, 
spruce, cedar, birch, beech, 
elm, oak, maple, boxwood, poplar, hick¬ 
ory-nut, butternut, chestnut, hemlock, 
and fir-balsam. In this region are to 
be found many varieties of interesting 
birds and a profusion of wild flowers. 
The babbling brooks form frequent cas¬ 
cades as they dash from stone to stone 
over their mossy beds down the moun¬ 
tainside. 

All during the year Nature seems to 
be in a most cheerful mood, and in every 
season there is much to enjoy. The 
beauties of the snow-covered mountain 
ranges, with their evergreen decorations, 
and the blue and purple haze which 
seems always to surround their summits, 
are seen miles away. This makes a 
vivid picture not easily forgotten. 

The summer heat is rarely so extreme 
but that one can with impunity climb 
anv mountain peak. Boating, rowing, 
bathing and swimming are thoroughly 
enjoyed throughout the summer months, 
but it is in autumn that Nature wears 


her gayest colors. The rare tints and 
combinations seen in the Adirondacks in 
the fall are seldom, if ever, surpassed. 

Although the railroad facilities are 
excellent, a more detailed knowledge of 
the country can be gotten in going from 


place to place by the electrics; or dri¬ 
ving by stage into the heart of the moun¬ 
tains. 

A most delightful water-trip is up 
through Lake George with its “ three 
hundred and sixtv-five islands.” Here 
and there along its charmingly wooded 
shores are nestled beautiful resorts and 
hamlets. The boat passes Old Fort Ti- 
conderoga and Crown Point, gliding out 
of the “ green waters ” of Champlain, 
down the St. Lawrence, and ^long the 
Canadian shores to old Quebec. Soon 
we are on the crest of the Atlantic. 
Passing the Maine woods, Portland Isles, 
we arrive at the “Hub City” with its his¬ 
torical treasure-houses. Now come 
Plymouth Rock, Cape Cod, and then the 
Metropolis is reached. From New York 
City we embark on one of the many Hud¬ 
son River steamers. Carried against the 
current and with the tide, we pass the 
Palisades, with their old and modem 
castles, Tarry town and West Point. 



A beautiful view ol the opposite shore 
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Soon the magnificent State Capitol is 
sighted, and a pleasure ride by train or 
trolley takes us through Saratoga 
Springs, Glens Falls, and back to Lake 
George. 


The invariable impression given is 
that of a ready writer who said, “Lake 
George is undoubtedly the most pictur¬ 
esque summer resort in America. Wher¬ 
ever the English language is spoken, 
its beauty has been sung. It has a 
poetic charm and a delicacy of out¬ 
line that win the love and admiration 
of every beholder. Queenly in its majes¬ 
ty, peerless in beauty, with a wealth of 
historic facts and legendary lore, idyllic, 
dreamy, exquisitely lovely, it holds the 
mind and the senses captive within the 
magic circle of its mountainous shores. 

“The islands that seem to float on its 
glassy blue surface, the crystalline pu¬ 
rity of the water itself, the soothing at¬ 
mosphere, the fairylike nooks, sylvan 


retreats, sheltered coves, and romantic 
glades, the diversity of its lovely vistas; 
the harmonious contour of its verdure- 
clad mountains; the charming grada¬ 
tions in color of the gentle slopes,— v 


all tend to fit the sojourner’s mood to 
his delightful surroundings. 

“Lake George is the most frequented 
of all American waters, and it is gen¬ 
erally conceded that it surpasses any of 
the famed Scotch or English lakes in 
every essential element of lake and 
mountain beauty. Its rolling mountain * 
shores invite an intimate acquaintance 
with the woods and forest slopes." 

“Oh, when I am safe in my sylvan home, 

I mock at the pride of Greece and Rome; 

And when I am stretched beneath the pines, 
Where the evening star so holy shines, 

I laugh at the love and pride of man, 

At the sophist schools and the learned clan; 

For what are they all, in their high conceit, 
When man in the bush with God may meet.” 



Launch ready to leave the sanitarium dock 
















Asparagus Canapes 


Potato Cutlets 


A Commencement Breakfast 

BY MRS. MINNIE EMMONS 
Strawberries 
Boiled Rice with Cream 

Asparagus Canapes Scalloped Eggs Potato Cutlets Gravy 

Bread Butter Currant Nectar 

Cereal Coffee 

Asparagus Canapis .—Prepare the canapes by cutting bread, two or three days 
old, into two-and-one-half-inch cubes. Remove a two-inch cube from one 
side, forming a square receptacle. Toast in a slow oven to a golden brown. 
Place in the canape six or eight asparagus tips, fill the cavity with Cream of 
Tomato Sauce, and serve. 

Cream of Tomato Sauce: 

2/3 cup rich milk 2 tablespoonfuls flour 

1/3 cup strained tomato 1/3 teaspoonful salt 

Directions: Heat the milk to boiling, stir in flour previously rubbed smooth in 
a little cold milk; when cooked, add the hot strained tomato and salt. 

Scalloped Eggs: 

Yolks of six hard-boiled eggs 1 cup cream sauce 

l / 2 cup chopped ripe olives 1 cup breadcrumbs 

Butter a baking dish, place in the bottom one-fourth of crumbs, three egg 
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yolks thinly sliced, one-half of the chopped olives, one-half of the cream 
sauce made as above, omitting the tomato, and using one cup rich milk instead 
of two-thirds cup, then add one-half cup breadcrumbs, repeat the layers, finish¬ 
ing with a thin sprinkle of breadcrumbs. Bake in a moderate oven twenty 
minutes. 

Potato Cutlets: 

2 cups mashed potato % cup farina 

2 teaspoonfuls grated onion )/ 2 cup cream 

1 teaspoonful salt J4 CU P milk 

% teaspoonful mace 1 tablespoonful butter 

I-Ieat the cream to boiling, add the farina moistened in the cold milk, cook in 
a double boiler three fourths of an hour. 

To the hot mashed potato add the salt, onion, mace, butter, and farina, 
form in cutlets, roll in toasted breadcrumbs, beaten egg, crumbs again, bake 
to a nice brown, serve with the following gravy: 

y 2 cup thin cream 1 tablespoonful flour 

1/3 teaspoonful salt 1 tablespoonful browned flour 

l /2 cup water in which the potatoes were 1 tablespoonful butter 
boiled 

Directions: Heat cream and potato water to boiling; rub the butter, flour, and 
salt together; stir in the hot cream and potato water; cook five 
minutes. 
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A Tramp to the Prehistoric Cliff-Dwellings 

BY JAMES M. HUTCHINSON 


M UCH has been written concerning 
the ancient cliff-dwellings found 
throughout the southwest, and many 
are the theories as to the nature of 
the people who 
lived there, 
whence they 
came, and 
where they 
went. Reading 
some of these 
interesting ac¬ 
counts gave 
me a great de¬ 
sire to see these 
prehistoric 
dwellings. The 
long - looked- 
for opportu¬ 
nity came in 
July of last 
year, when Ed¬ 
ward Buckley 
a n d myself, 
both members 
of the Over¬ 
land Walking 
Club, took a 
tramp through 
Colorado. 

After a 
pleasant walk 
tli rough the 
northern part 
of the State, 
we went bv rail 


to the southwestern portion, stopping 
off at Mancos, the nearest railroad sta¬ 
tion to the ruins of the cliff-dwellings. 
Mancos has several hundred inhabi¬ 
tants, and is 
generally the 
starting - point 
for those ta¬ 
king a trip to 
the ruins, for 
here a guide 
may be ob- 
t a i n e d and 
also all the nec¬ 
essary provi- 
s i o n s and 
equipment for 
the journey. I 
would advise 
any one con¬ 
templating this 
trip to secure 
the services of 
a guide; for 
not only can a 
guide make the 
trip more in¬ 
teresting, but 
he is a neces¬ 
sity to one un¬ 
accustomed to 
this section of 
the country, 
where for part 
of the journey 
there is no visi- 
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ble trail. It would be unpleasant, to say 
the least, to. be lost in this arid region, 
where one can travel for twenty miles 
without finding a drop of water. It is 
approximately twenty-five miles from 
Mancos to the ruins of the cliff-dwellings, 
VVe started early one morning to make 
the trip on foot. Our guide, who had 
been conducting travelers to the ruins 
for fifteen years, said that we were the 
first persons he had known to walk 
there. I hope we have demonstrated the 
feasibility of such a trip on foot, and 
that in years to 
come, the people 
of this country 
will take many 
more such trips 
as this, for it is 
an undisputed 
fact that the 
best way to see 
the country is on 
foot, to say noth¬ 
ing of the sound 
health to be ob¬ 
tained from such 
a journey. Our 
guide rode on 
horseback and 
took along a 
packhorse to 
carry our pro¬ 
visions, water, haversacks, etc. Hav¬ 
ing nothing to carry except a small 
camera, we were well prepared for a 
hard journey if such it should prove to 
be. We were happily disappointed not 
to encounter the great dangers which 
we had read we would meet on this trip, 
and with the exception of a difficult 
two-mile climb to the top of the Mesa 
Verde, the journey was very easy. For 
ten miles after leaving Mancos we 
walked over a fairly good road and 
then it was a tramp of some five miles 
through sage-brush, knee-deep, inter¬ 


spersed with myriads of sunflowers. 
There was no trail here, and our guide 
said that he seldom went over the same 
ground twice. Reaching the summit of 
Mesa Verde, we ate a light lunch and > 
sat under a beautiful pine tree for a few 
minutes’ rest. Here we had a grand 
view of the Montezuma Valley stretch¬ 
ing out below us for many miles. Our 
walk over the Mesa Verde (a Spanish 
name meaning “green table-land”) was 
very interesting and pleasant. We were 
on a fairly good trail, which wound in 


and out among cedar and pinon trees, 
and occasionally we would be afforded 
fine views of the surrounding country. 
From the Mesa Verde one can see ter¬ 
ritory in Utah, New Mexico, Arizona, 
and Colorado. The cedar trees along 
the trail assume many fantastic shapes, 
and while small, they are very old, some 
probably being there when this country 
was first discovered. 

After a walk of three miles over the 
Mesa we came to the first evidence of 
ancient habitation, in the shape of an 
old reservoir. Nothing now remains 
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but a large pile of stones and debris, 
but one can see the original shape of 
the structure, whatever it may have 
been. Many believe that it was a res- 
f ervoir to hold water for the Cliff-dwell¬ 
ers, but this seems rather unreasonable, 
as it is five miles to the nearest cliff 
houses, and if it had been built for the 
storage of water, no doubt they would 
have constructed it nearer to their 
homes. Then the ruins of this struc¬ 
ture are on a high elevation, where no 
water could get into it unless put in by 


some one. If it had ever been used to 
store water, there must have been a 
spring there at one time. It is more 
probable that it was used as a place of 
worship, or as a place for storing com 
or something of that kind. About the 
middle of the afternoon we reached the 
first of the cliff-dwellings, the Spruce 
Tree House, which is built on shelves 
of rock near the end of an arm of 
Navajo Canyon. Directly opposite these 
ruins on the Mesa our guide had built 
a log cabin which we made our head¬ 
quarters during our stay. The Mesa 


Verde is interspersed with many deep 
canyons, and on natural shelves in the 
side of these canyons were built the 
cliff-dwellings. They are much nearer 
the top than the bottom of the canyons, 
and are protected by overhanging rocks, 
which in some instances project over 
the houses thirty or forty feet. It is 
this protection and the fact that the cli¬ 
mate is unusually dry, that has kept the 
ruins from decay for so many centuries. 
The houses nearest the edge of the 
cliffs are nearly all in ruins, but some 

of those out of 
reach of the ele¬ 
ments are well 
preserved. 
Many of the 
ruins it would 
be impossible to 
reach without 
the assistance of 
ropes or lad¬ 
ders. 

The Cliff- 
dwellers will al¬ 
ways remain an 
unsolved prob¬ 
lem. It is im¬ 
possible to learn 
at what period 
the houses were 
inhabited. It 
may have been hundreds or perhaps 
thousands of years ago. Some adhere 
to the theory that the Cliff-dwellers 
were ancestors of the present-day 
Pueblo Indians, while others hold that 
the Moqui Indians are descendants 
from the Cliff-dwellers. There are 
many good reasons for believing that 
the Cliff-dwellers were the ancestors 
of either the Pueblo or Moqui Indians. 
The pottery found in the ruins is very 
similar to that made by the Pueblos, 
but it is possible and even probable 
that the Pueblos copied their patterns 
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Lunchiag cn the trail 


from the Cliff-dwellers. The habits 
and mode of living of the Moqui 
strongly resemble those attributed to 
the Cliff-dwellers, and in comparing 
the two tribes one can see much in com¬ 
mon. On the other hand, there are 
facts to be considered that will hardly 
coincide with these theories. The hair 
on nearh all the mummies found in the 
Cliff ruins is soft, fine, and generally 
from brown to blonde in color, and the 
skulls resemble a white man's. Whether 
the Cliff-dwellers were Indians or a dis¬ 
tinct race may never be known, but the 
fact remains that they did some 
fine work in building, and they 
must have been industrious 
and persevering to construct 
their homes hundreds of feet 
up from the bottom of the can¬ 
yon and to haul all the stone 
up there for building. The 
Cliff-dwellers were supposed 
to have been of very small 
stature, and the small doors in 
the houses and some small 
mummies found in the ruins 
would lead one to this belief, 
yet large mummies and skele¬ 
tons have also been found. 


That the Cliff-dwellers were 
an agricultural people there is 
no doubt. In digging in any 
of the ruins, one will find 
corn cobs, pumpkin or squash ^ 
seeds, and things of like na¬ 
ture. In one place I dug up a 
corn cob partly covered with 
clav, which plainly showed how 
they baked their corn. 

The Cliff ruins have been 
thoroughly searched for curios 
of pottery, and many fine jars 
and pots have been found. We 
dug for several hours, and 
while not getting any very 

choice specimens, we were well repaid 
with many interesting ones. 

The Cliff houses were all built of me¬ 
dium-sized stones put together with 
clay, which in this region is very adhe¬ 
sive. Some houses are only one story 
in height with but few rooms, while 
others have four and five stories with 
many apartments. The floors of the 
upper stories were made of wood 

boughs covered with bark and clay. 

The wood is very dry and brittle from % 
age. The windows are few and very 
small, looking more like portholes. 
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Perhaps they were used for purposes of 
defense more than for anything* else. 
The doors or passage-ways are more 
numerous, and are only three to four 
feet in height, and very narrow. If the 
Cliff-dwellers were of medium or large 
stature, it must have been inconvenient 
to get in and out of the houses. The 
floors of nearly all the lower rooms are 
covered with broken rock and debris to 
a considerable depth. Inscriptions 
found on the walls in various places are 
of much interest. These drawings in 
some places are of Rocky 
Mountain sheep and wild tur¬ 
keys. Others are simply rude 
drawings that mean nothing 
to us, but were undoubtedly 
full of meaning to them. In 
making these figures, red and 
white paint was used, which 
may have been made from 
vegetables. The natural rock 
formed the roof of most of 
these houses and the height of 
the house was made to con¬ 
form to the distance between 
the rock overhead and that on 
which it \\ f as built. Many that 
originally reached the over¬ 
head rock do not now, owing to the 
ravages of time. 

We spent nearly all of one afternoon 
in examining the ruins of the Spruce 
Tree House. This is one of the largest 
of the collection of Jiouses found in the 
canyons, containing about eighty rooms. 
In the rear portion of the Spruce Tree 
House is a large room in which many 
mummies and skeletons were found. 
Evidently they used this room as a 
burying ground. Not far from these 
ruins and protected by a large over¬ 
hanging rock is a fine spring of water. 
This spring was probably used by the 
Cliff-dwellers, as there is no other 
drinking water near. 


There is a peculiar quietness about 
these ruins that impresses one deeply. 
With no habitation within nearly twen¬ 
ty miles and the surroundings the same 
as they were centuries ago, one is truly 
in “solitude where none intrudes.” 

Among other ruins of particular in¬ 
terest that we visited were the Cliff 
Palace and Balcony House. The Cliff 
Palace is the largest of these ruins, 
with 149 rooms, and is situated in Na 
vajo Canyon, some distance from the 
Spruce Tree House. We descended 


to these ruins from the top of the Mesa 
Verde by some stone steps cut in the 
rock by the Cliff-dwellers and probably 
used by them for the same purpose. 
The Cliff Palace is nearly five hundred 
feet long, and in places several stories 
in height. It contains several large 
round towers that may have been used 
as watch towers. The Balcony House 
is located in the walls of Ruin Canyon, 
and was the most difficult to reach of 
any that we visited. It is called the 
Balcony House because of a projection 
from the side of one of the houses 
which resembles a balcony. If those 
who lived there had any appreciation 
of the beautiful, their gratification 
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could be easily satisfied, for the view 
of Ruin Canyon from the balcony is 
sublime. This house is the best pre¬ 
served of any that we saw. 

We left the cliff-dwellings with re¬ 
luctance, and in less than seven hours 
were back at Mancos. We had no 
hills to climb on our return, but that 
part of the journey through the sage¬ 
brush was one of the hottest walks I 
ever took. Yet no matter how warm 
the days may be nor how strongly 


the sun's rays may beat down, the 
nights are always delightfully cool and 
refreshing. 

To those desirous of seeing something 
out of the ordinary, something intensely 
interesting and instructive, I would sug¬ 
gest a trip on foot to the prehistoric 
cliff-dwellings of Colorado. This re¬ 
gion, like many other wonderful places 
in the world, can not be reached by 
cars or carriages, but is easy of access 
either by horseback or on foot. 


Homesick for the Hills 

I am homesick for the hills; 

They call me all day long 
To hear the music of the stream. 

The pine tree's whispered song. 

.And with eager head uplifted 
My nostrils scent the breeze. 

For the clean, sweet, pungent fragrance 
Of spruce and cedar trees. 

I'm homesick for the hills; 

My soul longs for the balm 
Of their bigness and their majesty, 

Their solitude and calm. 

Oh. to be there among them 
'Neath sky so blue and clear. 

Where the world of men seems far away 
And God so very near. 

I'm homesick for the hills. 

Green clad with spruces tall. 

Where golden mists come creeping down, 
And purple shadows fall. 

And I long to sit at sunset 
On high places that I' know. 

And watch the rose and crimson flush 
Upon the banks of snow. 

I’m homesick for the hills, 

Where life is full and free, 

Where the air is like a draft of wine— 
There’s where I want to be. 

And my straining eyes look westward 
And my heart with longing fills; 

For I hear the pines a-calling. 

And I’m homesick for the hills. 

—Florence M. Coole}). 





The Master Tissues 

BY B. N. COLVER, M. D. 


B TN ancient times the 
1 chief men of the 
small nations were 
those who by muscu¬ 
lar prowess won that 
rank. The same is 
seen to-day in the 
primitive tribes. That 
m nation was supreme which as a nation 
1 was the best physically. The thinkers 
of early peoples, the poets, philosophers, 
and struggling scientists were honored, 
but the man of brawn was the main¬ 
stay of national life. 

To-day the ideal of the leading na¬ 
tions is the mental giant. As Dr. Pope 
expresses it, “A man is estimated to¬ 
day by the energy he can discharge 
from the neuron batteries of the cor¬ 
tex.” In other words, the greater the 
thinker, the greater the man. Those na¬ 
tions are the world powers that are most 
highly civilized. To civilize is to re¬ 
claim from savage habits and customs. 
To do this is too often to leave the ani¬ 
mal man behind and develop to the ex¬ 
treme the mental. 

By all mechanical, architectural, and 
social devices, man is “relieved” of the 
arduous manual labor of former times; 
protected from the rude blasts of the 
winter’s gale; and instructed in the in¬ 


tellectual rather than the muscular di¬ 
versions of the forefathers. This relief 
from the battle of brawn has in reality 
robbed man of a necessary part of life. 
The harmful effect has been seen, warned 
against, and heeded to a certain degree. 

The tendency of an age is only the 
total tendency of the individual. In any 
unit there can the causes and effects 
be best studied, and the remedy for the 
whole mass applied. The body is in 
itself a complex community. Pawlow, 
in analyzing the wonderful digestive 
processes, speaks of the body as a “mi¬ 
crocosm,” or little world. The various 
organs and cells have tasks so different 
and yet so essential to the well-being of 
the whole that they resemble the differ¬ 
ent industries and artisans in the com¬ 
plex community of national life. 

The “master tissues” are the central 
nervous system and the muscles. These 
constitute the true man. A man is 
known by what he does, what he really 
accomplishes. The acts of life are done 
by these master tissues. The ideas, the 
theories, the plans, are evolved in the 
wonderful nerve dynamo, the cortex of 
the brain. The decisions and orders are 
transmitted by the telegraphic system 
of nerve fibers to all parts of the body. 
The cooperating muscles seize, mold, and 
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perfect the crude material round about 
in harmony with the plan. Thus has 
the man done something. 

The rest of the organs are but the 
servants of this little world. To nour¬ 
ish and strengthen the masters, the di¬ 
gestive organs and lungs dissolve and 
absorb food and air. The circulatory 
organs, the central pump or heart, the 
ramifying ducts or blood-vessels, and 
the carrying medium, the blood, distrib¬ 
ute the liquid nourishment to the most 
distant cell. 

In such an active community there 
is of necessity a vast amount of waste 
material. As in a large city ample pro¬ 
vision must be made by the scavenger 
and reduction plants, so in the body the 
same need is met. The kidneys, skin, 
and lungs thus keep the rubbish cleaned 
away from the master tissues. 

There is the same danger in such a 
complex arrangement as in any large 
community; namely, the pre-eminence 
of one of the ruling powers, or the abuse 
of the servant classes. If the man pan¬ 
der to the desires of the appetite, or by 
indiscretion overtax the eliminative or¬ 
gans, or by disuse weaken the circula¬ 
tory mechanism, the function of the 
servants has been ignored, and a great 
wrong done the whole community. The 
abuse of the servant reacts on the mas¬ 
ter, and inability to think clearly, to 
move quickly, or to work vigorously 
sofrn hampers the whole being. 

Or, on the other hand, the pursuits 
may be such as to develop great strength 
of muscle. The man may be a great 
muscular animal toiling day after day 
without much thought. The mental 
faculties are allowed to remain imma¬ 
ture, undeveloped, dormant. This man 
enjoys vigorous health for a time. The 
lack of mental balance is bound to ap¬ 
pear in his lack of judgment and self- 
control. He gives way to his passions 


and whims. He has merely been a 
splendid animal cut short by his own 
failure to understand himself and his 
possibilities. 

The third possibility is very apt to ^ 
lure many of the rising generation. The 
young man sees the superior place at¬ 
tained by brain. He thinks he must 
apply himself to learning all he can as 
rapidly as possible. He may enter the 
professional or business ranks after 
rushing through a maze of confining 
studies. Year after year he thinks, and 
thinks, and thinks. The amount of 
time spent out-of-doors, in the free, 
fresh air and life-giving sunshine, is a 
minimum. The amount of muscular 
work is summed up in his daily walks 
to and from the cars. Is it any wonder 
that nerve exhaustion and brain fag 
overcome such a weak, pale, unnatural 
class? The brain dynamo has been 
running at the expense of the brawn 
engine. 

There is, however, a balanced mode > 
of life which promises much for him 
who adopts it. Gladstone, wrestling to 
his last days with mighty problems, is an 
example. We see him molding the map * 
and thinking out brain-racking compli¬ 
cations for years. But in his other 
hours he kept his body at its best by 
vigorous manual labor. Our President 
is another example of the strenuous and 
simple life in combination. The vast 
interests of the country have evolved 
problems of amazing magnitude. Mr. 
Roosevelt has successfully mastered 
problem after problem. Not only has 
he treated the principles involved, but 
has been able to go into the puzzling 
details. To think that he always has 
kept this up, or could now constantly is a 
mistake. His former years and his va¬ 
cation periods find him on the plains, 
in the pine forests, or among the moun¬ 
tains, working up his own store of vi- 
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tal energy. Much of his interview work 
is done on horseback, in the sun and 
rain. 

Only by a proper understanding of 
f the relation of body and brain can a 
balanced regime be adopted. When 
the various organs of the body are work¬ 
ing harmoniously to assist the efforts 
of the man, he can do his best work. 


The possibilities and opportunities of 
life, the place and purpose in the world, 
the relationship to man and God, are 
clearest recognized when the senses are 
sharp, and the intellect at peace with 
its fellow tissues. Only by an all-round 
life can we have an all-round body. To 
favor any part is to develop a lopsided 
man. 


How the Body Resists Disease 

VI 

BY WILLIAM S. SADLER, M. D. 


How to Increase It must be apparent 
Vital Resistance. from a study of How 
the Body Resists Dis¬ 
ease that it is highly important that man 
should know how to cooperate with Na¬ 
ture in her efforts to overcome disease. 

« This cooperation must be largely shaped 
and regulated by the immediate strug¬ 
gle in which the body may be engaged. 
But preventive medication is by far the 
* most valuable. An ounce of prevention 
is worth a ton of cure when it comes to 
increasing vital resistance. We should 
treat our diseases before we get them. 
By this we mean, develop such a store 
of “vital resistance” and acquire such 
a stock of “vital energy” as to make the 
physical constitution impregnable to the 
onslaughts of the microbe. 

Briefly summed up, vital resistance is 
secured by living a natural life, the sim¬ 
ple life, the obedient life. Study dili¬ 
gently to find out God’s laws of life 
and their application to you , and then 
faithfully and conscientiously live up to 
vour light. 

'Live the outdoor life as far as possi¬ 
ble. Sleep out-of-doors if you can not 
work out-of-doors. Take regular and 


systematic exercise. Keep your dietetic 
habits in harmony with nature. Don’t 
overeat. Eat foods that will increase the 
alkalinity of the blood. To do this, it 
will be necessary to carefully avoid an 
excess of proteid; that is, such sub¬ 
stances as flesh foods, cheese, beans in 
excess, etc. Study w T ell the food you 
require to keep up your weight and 
strength, then eat with a clear con¬ 
science, giving no thought whatever to 
digestion. Worry over one’s diet is the 
surest way to get dyspepsia. Eat your 
bread as the disciples did theirs—“with 
gladness of heart” (Acts 2:46), chew¬ 
ing it thoroughly, and trusting the won¬ 
derful process of digestion to do the 
rest. 

See that the bowels are kept regular 
and active. Constipation is responsible 
for a large share of headaches, depressed 
feelings, and, we may well say. fail¬ 
ures in life. Don’t allow poisons to ac¬ 
cumulate in the intestinal tract, where 
they will be absorbed into the blood to 
exhaust the opsonins and irritate the 
nervous system and interfere with all 
the work and pleasure of life. The va¬ 
rious means by which the bowels may 
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be kept active and regular can not be 
considered here, but one most valuable 
item may be mentioned, and that is 
promptness and regularity in attending 
to the calls of nature. 

Conscientiously avoid taking into the 
body anything antagonistic to health, 
or that will lower its resistance. Such 
substances as tea, coffee, all poisonous 
drugs, opium, morphine, cocaine, to¬ 
bacco, etc., including alcohol, lower the 
vital resistance of the body, and make 
it more susceptible to the attacks of dis¬ 
ease. Alcohol paralyzes the leucocytes. 

. Anything which promotes the circu¬ 
lation of the blood and increases its al¬ 
kalinity, is of high value in increasing 
the resistance against the invasion of 
disease germs. These conditions are 
best accomplished by means of the short 
cold bath, —the swimming bath, plunge 
bath, cold tub bath, cold pour, cold 
shower bath, cold spray, the rubbing 
cold wet sheet pack, the cold hand bath, 
or cold mitten friction, which consists 
of rubbing one part of the body at a 
time with a rough mohair mitten, dipped 
in cold, or, better still, ice water, thor¬ 
oughly drying that portion of the body 
before treating another. This is espe¬ 
cially adapted to bed-ridden patients, 
and those whose powers of reaction are 
somewhat enfeebled. Fruit also in¬ 
creases the alkalinity of the blood. 

Keep the mind pure, peaceful, and the 
conscience clear . Keep the mental fac¬ 
ulties working, at the same time rest¬ 
ing in the full assurance and trust that 
belongs to the Christian who has made 
his peace with God, and who knows the 
truth of the divine promise that “all 
things work together for good to them 
that love God” (Rom. 8:28). 

All phases of fear, as well as all the 
passionate emotions in which fear is a 
factor, such as anxiety, envy, jealousy, 
grief, worry, hatred, despondency, re¬ 


venge, remorse, etc., directly and power¬ 
fully influence the physical health 
through their depressing effect, prima¬ 
rily upon the cerebrospinal nervous 
system, and reflexly upon the sympa- ^ 
thetic nervous system. 

Every form and phase of fear has a 
tendency to markedly depress physical 
energy and all phases of organic activ¬ 
ity. Therefore its influence is first and 
last to produce disease, depress vitality, 
and lessen resistance to disease. On the 
other hand, faith, which, according to 
the Bible definition, is “the assurance of 
things hoped for” (Heb. 11:1, R. V.), 
together with its kindred mental states 
of trust and contentment, confidence, 
peace, and a clear conscience, is a pow¬ 
erful promoter of physical health, and 
a direct source of nervous activity and 
increased physical resistance. Thus will 
appear the significance of such scriptures 
as, “Thy faith hath made thee whole” 

(Mark 5:34); “A merry heart doeth 
good like a medicine” (Prov. 17:22); 

“ Godliness with contentment is great 
gain” (1 Tim. 6:6), etc., etc. 

Firm trust and conscientious belief in 
anything, coupled with an honest and 
earnest effort to meet one's standard of 
conscience, is always productive of in¬ 
creased mental and physical health; 
while condemnation of conscience, be¬ 
ing productive of the worst kind of fear, 
is always depressing to the health of 
both mind and body. It must be evi¬ 
dent, therefore, that whatever a person 
believes, that is, provided he believes it 
so profoundly as to influence the jnental 
emotions , the heart’s action, respiration, 
etc,, must have a direct effect upon the 
physical well-being. It matters not 
whether the thing thus believed in be 
true or false (we here speak of only 
the physical reward of faith). Both 
judgment and conscience are creatures 
dependent more or less upon heredity. 
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environment, and education. And this 
fundamental mental law will be found 
operating between the mental and phys¬ 
ical realms, viz., to obey the conscience 
ft promotes physical health and mental 
peace; to disobey the conscience produces 
that state of mental unrest which, in 
turn, gives rise to fear and all its off¬ 
spring of anxiety and discontent, which 
are directly productive of conditions fa¬ 
voring physical disease. It therefore ap¬ 
pears that all the exalted and peaceful 
emotions are directly influential in pro¬ 
moting health, while the emotions which 
are the offspring of fear are all deroga¬ 
tory to the physical well-being. 

Confidence in the ability of the phy¬ 
sician to cure, or in the potency of a 
remedy to heal, is in itself a wonderful 
restorer. The patient who confidently 
expects to recover, has, in this very men¬ 
tal state, a most powerful remedy; and 
this undoubtedly explains, why many pa¬ 
tients have made apparently remarkable 
* recoveries in the hands of charlatans, or 
while taking some nonsensical treatment 
or engaging in some other wholly useless 
K practice. Their recovery was largely 
due to the fact that they had a confi¬ 


dent expectation of getting well. This 
undoubtedly also explains many of the 
recoveries at the hands of faith curists 
and Christian Science healers. It mat¬ 
ters not, so far as certain physical laws 
are concerned, whether the thing be¬ 
lieved in is true or false, so long as the 
sick one really and truly believes that 
thing. It has a reflex physiological in¬ 
fluence which is favorable to recovery, 
and, therefore, for the time being, yields 
favorable physical results. 

The apostle Paul knew of this mys¬ 
terious influence of mind over health 
when he prescribed for his Phillipian 
converts the following mental and moral 
prescription, found in Phil. 4:8: 

“To all the saints at Philippi: 

R/ 

“Whatsoever things are true, 
“Whatsoever things are honest, 
“Whatsoever things are just, 
“Whatsoever things are pure, 
“Whatsoever things are lovely, 
“Whatsoever things are of good re¬ 
port, 

“Whatsoever is virtuous and praise¬ 
worthy, 

Directions: “Think on these things*' 


CAVE DWELLERS 


The modem civilized man is almost 
as really a cave-dweller as was the 
cave man of prehistoric times. He 
shuts himself away in an air-proof, 
water-proof, light-proof house, and 
wonders why he gets puny and sickly, 
wizened and consumptive. The reason 
is obvious, and the remedy is * equally 
obvious. 

A mild return to savagery, moving 
out-of-doors, a natural life,—these are 
the remedies for the degeneracy of our 


modern life. Nothing else can stay its 
destructive progress. 


“ To lengthen life, shorten meals. 
Dyspepsia is due, in nine cases out of 
ten, to too much food, too little exer¬ 
cise .”—Pleasures of Life . Sir John 
Lubbock , F . R. S. 


Wiio soweth good seed shall surely reap: 
The year grows rich as it groweth old, 

And life’s latest sands are its sands of gold. 

—Julia C. R. Dorr. 







Home Treatments of Simple Fever 

BY KATE LINDSAY, M. D. 


S IMPLE fever is one of the most 
common and one of the most neg¬ 
lected of disorders. A fever is always 
an indication of some form of intoxica¬ 
tion. The specific infectious fevers are 
due to toxins, or poisons, the result of 
some special germ or microbe getting 
into the body and growing at the ex¬ 
pense and destruction of the cells and tis¬ 
sues of the organism. In this process of 
rapid increase of the infection, a special 
form of toxins is developed, which 
causes certain symptoms, and the dis¬ 
ease runs a certain course, and is known 
by a special name; as, typhoid fever, 
measles, and like disorders. Typhoid 
microbes always cause typhoid fever. 
Measles and scarlet fever infection pro¬ 
duce scarlet fever or measles. P»ut sim¬ 
ple fever is due to many causes, all of 
which produce an intoxication of longer 
or shorter duration. Thus we have 
several forms of simple fever, as what 
is known as ephemeral or a one-day 
fever, very frequent in children as the 
result of overeating some indigestible 
food, overexcitement, teething, over¬ 
exercise, fright, overheating, or expo¬ 
sure to cold and dampness. The writer 
has seen cases of this fever from bee 
stings, from mosquito, flea, and other 
venomous insect bites. Then there is 
what is known as febricula, which lasts 
four or five days; and the continued 
form, where a simple fever may last 
from two to four weeks or more. The 
causes of simple fever are toxins ab¬ 
sorbed from the cavities of the body, 
especially the alimentary canal. Simple 
fever is invariably attended with all the 
symptoms of intoxication. 

A few examples of simple fever due 
to food spoiling in the stomach may 
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serve as illustrations of the frequency ^ 
and gravity of morbid food elements in 
the alimentary canal: 

A four-year-old child on a visit from 
home wandered into a currant patch 
and ate heartily of the half-ripe fruit 
before dinner. He was taken ill, at the 
table, with severe vomiting and fever. 

He was restless and delirious all night; 
temperature 103° and over. Next day 
the child was feverish and languid, but 
with thorough elimination by a cathar¬ 
tic and emetic, in twenty-four hours 
the paroxysm of fever had subsided. 

FIad the patient been given a proper 
diet, there would have been no more 
trouble, but meddlesome relatives were 
sure no child could exist for forty- 
eight hours on simple water gruel and 
strained fruit juice. Hot buttered toast, 
preserves, and a chicken breast were I 
given for dinner the third day after the 
green fruit surfeit. As a result there 
followed violent headache, vomiting, di¬ 
arrhea, and fever which lasted four f 
days, the child being languid and ail¬ 
ing for several days after the fever sub¬ 
sided. 

An infant of nine months put on the 
floor to play and amuse itself, crept to 
an open bag of dried beans. The 
child was unusually quiet for a time, 
much to its busy mother's satisfac¬ 
tion. When at last it was discov¬ 
ered, it was bolting dried beans as 
fast as it could put them in its mouth. 
That night it had two severe convul¬ 
sions, and was relieved only by an 
emetic and purge, remaining in a stupor 
for almost twenty-four hours. Acute 
gastric catarrh followed and the fever 
in this case lasted fifteen days. The di¬ 
gestive organs were permanently dam- 
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aged, and for a time it was almost im¬ 
possible for the child to digest sufficient 
food to keep up nutrition. For many 
weeks there was no gain in weight, and 
f normal growth and development was at 
a complete standstill. The child, even 
after recovery, grew up delicate and 
fragile, always ailing, and handicapped 
at school and elsewhere by digestive dis¬ 
orders. 

A rugged, healthy schoolgirl ten years 
of age, at a test of rope jumping, kept 
up the sport until from extreme exhaus¬ 
tion she fainted away. The exercise was 
begun soon after a hearty supper. This 
food fermented instead of digesting, and 
there was fever, headache, nosebleed, and 
severe vomiting. Under careful treat¬ 
ment the temperature became normal 
in five days. But all summer the pa¬ 
tient was more or less ailing, and did 
not seem like herself until cool weather 
in the autumn. 

Other cases might be enumerated 
* where these simple fever attacks, due 
to some indiscretion in diet, to over¬ 
exertion, mental excitement, and like 
f causes, predispose to a future of ill 
health for the patient. The acute indi¬ 
gestion started by a surfeit on some 
festive occasion, and its future recur¬ 
rence by repeated indiscretion, finally 
terminates in periodic attacks of sick- 
headache or migraine; or rheumatism, 
neuralgia, neurasthenia, or some other 
systemic toxic disorder may develop. 
The liver or kidneys may become func¬ 
tionally or organically diseased. The 
brain and nerve structure of the body may 
be seriously damaged, resulting in nerve 
storms in the form of hysteria, or, more 
serious still, epilepsy may occur which 
may become chronic, resulting at last 
in complete insanity and consignment to 
an insane asylum. The digestive organs 
deranged in function and damaged in 
structure, and the walls of the different 


cavities of the alimentary canal dilated, 
we get imperfect digestion and an en¬ 
larged, displaced stomach, duodenum or 
the small intestines, as well as a ca¬ 
tarrhal inflammation of the colon or 
large intestine, which, terminating in 
an attack of colitis, leads to the opera¬ 
ting table, and the surgeon is called in 
to execute the appendix, an offending 
member which has become so depraved 
as to threaten the destruction of the 
whole human organism. 

The attack of smallpox or measles 
may run its typical course and the pa¬ 
tient recover, with blood and tissue for¬ 
tified by an army of protective antitox¬ 
ins which will enable the body ever after 
to resist the inroads of the infection 
causing these disorders. But the pa¬ 
tient suffering from periodic attacks of 
simple fever is undermining his health 
by the gradual demoralization of the 
blood from destruction of its elements, 
both of nutrition and defense, and by 
the constant influx of toxins through 
absorption. The excretory organs fail¬ 
ing to do the necessary work of elimi¬ 
nation. the wastes of the body are im¬ 
perfectly excreted. The lymph spaces 
surrounding the tissue cells become 
filled with the retained debris from the 
food elements consumed in heating and 
keeping up the working energy of the 
body. The result of this continuous 
maltreatment of the living temple is an 
army numbering up to hundreds of 
thousands, even millions, of chronic in¬ 
valids who flock to every health resort 
seeking relief from disease and suffer¬ 
ing and to prolong life. 

It is beyond the power of medical 
science to mend the leaking valves of 
a damaged heart or render flexible the 
hardened arteries of the arteriosclerotic 
victim of previous bad dietetic habits. 
The repeated attacks of indigestion, fe¬ 
ver, and so-called bilious attacks were 
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neglected. No inquiry was made as to 
the cause of these toxic storms. No 
preventive measures were used to avoid 
the recurring paroxysms of simple fe¬ 
ver which tortured the infant with rest¬ 
less days and nights. Later on the boy 
or the girl failed in his educational ca¬ 
reer and at last made shipwreck of any 
prospect for success in life because of 
poor health. 

There is no fact more certain than 
that the foundation of health preserva¬ 
tion is the knowledge and practice of 
preventive medicine in the home. The 
mother who, when her infant suffers 
from even one attack of simple fever 
due to indigestion or any other cause, 
seeks to find out what food disagrees 
w r ith her baby either in quantity, qual¬ 
ity, or method of administration, and 
avoid the cause of these attacks of ill¬ 
ness for the future, will do vastly more 
than the physician can do for the little 
patient by washing out its stomach, giv¬ 
ing a cathartic, and a cool bath at the 
time of the illness. She can by a ra¬ 
tional system of feeding and other hy¬ 
gienic care of her little ones, prevent 
future attacks of fever due to indiges¬ 
tion. When some fast-growing boy or 
girl complains of legs and arms aching, 
the so-called “growing pains,” is short 
of breath, has a coated tongue and an 
irregular evening rise of temperature, 
the parents should recognize an impend¬ 
ing attack of rheumatism which may 
make an invalid of the child for months 
and leave it with a damaged heart for 
its entire life. 

Then there is the fever and nervous¬ 
ness which so often precede an attack 
of chorea or St. Vitus dance; that which 
makes the infant kick off the bedclothes 
when rickets is threatening the devel¬ 


oping skeleton of the young child; the 
rise of temperature from frequent ta¬ 
king cold and from overheating; also 
from toxins absorbed from bad teeth, 
a sore mouth, and chronically enlarged^ 
tonsils. All these disorders, due to the 
toxins of disordered nutrition, must be 
treated by improving the home hygiene 
of the young patients. 

The child with rheumatic tendencies 
should have an aseptic dietary, warm 
clothing, protection from cold and 
dampness, and plenty of outdoor life, 
avoiding all test-strength games and 
nervous excitement, cold short morning 
baths and neutral evening full baths or 
sponges to tone up the skin and prevent 
taking cold through the day and to se¬ 
date the evening fever and nervousness. 

The child predisposed to cholera 
should be taken from school. He should 
sleep in the open air and live outdoors 
as much as possible. He should have 
regular meals and plenty of sleep, ten 
or twelve hours out of the twenty-four. * 
Tonic baths are useful in this disorder, 
as well as in treating rickets and all 
other diseases which demoralize the ^ 
nervous system and cause wasting of 
the body tissues, and interfere with nor¬ 
mal growth. 

The point to be emphasized about 
simple fever is that it is a symptom of 
systemic intoxication, a danger-signal 
indicating the incipient stages of many 
serious disorders. Such fevers are most 
frequent in infancy, childhood and 
youth, and this symptom, when often 
recurring, should never be lightly re¬ 
garded, but should be given prompt at¬ 
tention. Prevention is always more po¬ 
tent and efficient than cure, and can be 
applied only by the every-day practice 
of hygiene in the daily life. 


Sympathy is two hearts tugging at one lo3d. 

—Charles Henry Parkhurst. 




CONDUCTED BY LENNA FRANCES COOPER 


Dear Children of the Good Health Family: 

How happy we all are to think that winter is past and that we have come to 
the time of sunshine and flowers, when we can live in God's out-of-doors and 
enjoy the good and lovely things with which he has surrounded us. How lovely 
it is to go camping, cooking and eating in the open. With a little experience 



Cooking in the open 


one soon becomes expert in the art of building the camp-fire, which gives such 
a delicious flavor to the foods cooked over it. 

The chafing-dish also is a very useful article on camping expeditions, and it 
is so simple that any little boy or girl can use it. It is especially nice for cook¬ 
ing eggs, custards, sauces, tinned goods, etc. 

Since this is our Outdoor Number, we shall practice on egg dishes this month, 
as they are a most convenient article for such occasions. 

Let us first classify our food substances or principles: 


FOOD PRINCIPLES 


Incombustible (non-heat-producing) j 
Combustible (heat-producing) 

Special Heat Givers I 


l 


Mineral matter 
Water 

Starches 
Sugars 
Fruit Acids 
Fats 


Muscle Former and Heat Giver 


Proteids 
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It is about this class of food substances, the proteids, that we will study this 
month. 

In the first place, they are very much like the Special Heat Givers, in that 
they are a fuel food and are made up of the same chemical elements—carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen. But in addition to these they also contain the element, ^ 
nitrogen, which is the distinguishing feature of the proteids. Hence they are 
also called nitrogenous and sometimes albuminous, because egg albumen is such 
a good representative of the class. 

Nitrogen is called the fickle element, because its compounds separate and 
break up easily, giving off very unpleasant odors, which are the products of 
decomposition. Since heat favors decomppsition, nitrogenous foods should 
be kept in a cool place. 

The principal sources of proteid are as follows: 

1- Eggs. 

2. Milk and Cheese. 

3. Flesh Foods. 

4. Legumes (Peas, Beans, and Lentils). 

5. Nuts and Nut Foods. 


The cereals also contain proteid. 
Indeed, almost all of our food con¬ 
tains some proteid. 

Of these the egg is one of the 
simplest, and, if properly cooked, 
the most easily digested. The di¬ 
gestibility depends very largely upon 
the cooking. Egg white hardens 
and toughens when cooked at a high 
temperature; hence that which is to 
be eaten should never be boiled. It 
is possible with a high degree of 
heat to make a cement for marble 
from egg white. If the whole egg 
is to be eaten, it should be cooked 
below the boiling point. But if only 
the yolk is desired, then the egg may 
be boiled, as the high temperature 
does not lessen the digestibility of 
the yolk, but makes it quite mealy, 
which is one of the most easily di¬ 
gestible forms. However, the whole 
egg may be cooked in such a way that 
the white will be soft and jelly-like and the yolk dry and mealy. This is done 
by pouring boiling water into the saucepan, then carefully dropping the eggs 
into it, and letting them stand covered twenty to thirty minutes at one side of 
the stove where only a moderate degree of heat reaches it If hard-boiled egg 



The chafing dish is a useful utensil in camp life 
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white is shredded by putting through a fine colander, it is not so difficult of 
digestion. 

The egg is a very wonderful food. In the first place it was intended as food 
for a chick; hence it contains all the elements necessary for the maintenance of 
life and the growth of an animal organism. While it is a perfect food for the 
chick, it is not altogether so for the human being. But it is especially valuable 
for growing children, on account of the mineral salts of phosphorus, iron, and 
lime which are so necessary for the building of bone and nerve tissue, also 
healthy blood. 

The composition of the whole egg is about as follows: 

Water 74 parts in 100 

Proteid 15 “ “ “ 

Fat 10 ° “ 

Mineral Matter 1 “ * f “ 

The yolk and white are of very different composition. The yolk is more con¬ 
centrated, containing only fifty per cent water, but about thirty per cent fat. 

Both the yolk and the white are very complex substances. The white is com¬ 
posed of millions of cells in which is the proteid in solution. When it is beaten, 
the walls of the cells are broken, setting free the proteid or albumen; and since 
it is a viscous substance, as the beating takes place, a large amount of air is 
enveloped, thus producing the light, frothy appearance. It is on account of the 
large amount of air that is enclosed that renders them valuable as a means of 
raising or making light certain mixtures, such as cake, batters, omelets, souffles, 
etc. 

For our practice work let us first learn to poach an egg properly. For this 
we may use the chafing-dish. Heat the water to boiling in the pan called the 
“blazer.” Break the egg carefully into a small dish. Turn the flame down very 
low, and then drop in the egg. Cover the pan, and let stand for three to five 
minutes. 


Cream Shirred Egg .— 
Butter the desired number of 
ramekins and break gently in¬ 
to each one an egg. Salt, and 
cover each with two teaspoon¬ 
fuls of cream, and lastly with 
one tablespoon ful of bread¬ 
crumbs. Bake in a moderate 
oven until set. 



Spinach Souffle .— Three 
eggs, *4 cup flour, 1 cup Cream Shirred Egg 

cooked spinach, 2 table¬ 
spoonfuls butter, y 2 teaspoonful salt, 2/3 cup hot milk. Rub the flour, salt, and 
butter together until smooth, then add. slowly at first, the hot milk, stirring con¬ 
tinually that no lumps occur. Then add the spinach, which has been put through 
a colander. Beat the egg yolks until light and creamy, add to the mixture, and 
fold in the stiffly beaten whites. Turn into a buttered baking dish, and bake in 
a slow oven fifteen to twenty minutes. Serve immediately. 





DRINKING AT MEALS 


Some Important Rules Which Should Invariably be Followed 
Regarding the Use of Liquids at Meal Time 


To drink or not to drink at meals is a 
question long and warmly discussed by 
dyspeptics, and one concerning which 
there is no general agreement among au¬ 
thorities in dietetics. Some dyspeptics 
have declared themselves much benefited 
by drinking a glassful or half the quan¬ 
tity of water at the close of a meal, while 
others have declared that a few sips of 
water within an hour or two after eating 
are sufficient to set up a whole train of wo- 
ful symptoms,—acid, gas, eructations, 
heartburn, etc. 

In other words, it has seemed that mod¬ 
erate drinking at meals has been beneficial 
to some, and equally harmful to others, 
so that the .old rule forbidding water to 
dyspeptics at meals has been laid down a 
little less vigorously of late years. But 
no one has been able to say in advance 
definitely to one person, Drink, and to an¬ 
other, Drink not. 

Recent experiments have thrown new 
light on the subject, and now we know 
the why and the where of drinking at 
meals. The great majority of dyspeptics 
are suffering from one or the other of two 
opposite conditions; viz., Ay/>ohydrochloria 
or /iy/>£rhydrochloria. That is, too little 
gastric acid or too much acid. When too 
little hydrochloric acid is present in the 
gastric juice, the digestive process is too 
slow and the food remains too long a time 
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in the stomach, giving opportunity for fer¬ 
mentation and the formation of lactic, 
butyric, and acetic acids. 

When too much acid is present, the ac¬ 
tion of the pepsin is somehow interfered 
with and digestion is hindered, as well 
as when there is a deficiency of acid. 
This is the newly discovered fact which 
sheds light on the question of drinking at 
meals. 

When there is a deficiency of acid, drink¬ 
ing aggravates the difficulty by diluting 
the gastric juice. When there is an ex¬ 
cess of acid, however, the contrary effect 
is produced, for by the dilution, digestion 
is encouraged. 

Here is the rule, then: Those who have 
too little acid, should drink very little or 
not at all at meals; those who have too 
much acid, may drink moderately at meals, 
and will be especially benefited by drink¬ 
ing one or two glassfuls of hot water two 
hours after eating. 

One exception must be made. Persons 
who have dilated stomachs should at all 
times avoid burdening their feeble stom¬ 
achs with large quantities of liquids, and 
will do best with a dry diet. 

It is best not to drink while eating, but 
afterward. Drinking while eating inter¬ 
feres with mastication and salivary secre¬ 
tion. Liquids should be taken at the close 
of the meal .—Modern Medicine. 


* 
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A CURE FOR LONG SKIRTS 

German Government Imposes a Fine for 
Wearing “Dust Catchers” on 
the Streets. 


The German government has set out to 
cure the evil practice of wearing long skirts 
upon the streets. According to the Wom¬ 
an's Medical Journal for October, 1906, 
“one German watering place after another 
is posting ordinances forbidding women 
wearing long, dragging skirts. Fines are 
imposed for the women with temerity 
enough to defy the ordinance that has a 
fine penalty attached. The physicians in 
the employ of these ‘cures’ continue to 
publish analyses of the dust found on 
women’s trains, and the germs, bacilli, and 
poison growths discovered make a list of 
portentous length. The heaviest fine im¬ 
posed is $30 at Salzbrun, but the ordinary 
fine is $2.50. The women do not like it, 
but German laws are not made to be vio¬ 
lated.” 

It is certainly most desirable that a sim¬ 
ilar movement should be set on foot in 
this country. Women who are silly 
enough to drag their garments in the filth 
of the street and then carry home the hor¬ 
rible accumulation of death-dealing germs 
to be distributed over the rugs and car¬ 
pets for their families to breathe, thus in¬ 
oculating their own homes and every¬ 
body who enters them, with disease-pro¬ 
ducing germs,—such women ought to be 
suppressed by law if there is no other way 
to bring them to an intelligent apprecia¬ 
tion of their folly. 

A woman who wears a long dress upon 
the street, in so doing advertises the fact 
that she is either lacking in good sense, 
or is sadly ignorant. We are often shocked 
with some recital of the gross and filthy 
practices of some degraded or semibarbar- 
ous tribe of human beings, and are stirred 
to send missionaries to preach to them the 
gospel of cleanliness and the habits of 
civilization, forgetting that we have among 
us right in the midst of our boasted civi¬ 
lization, carried on under the blazing light 
of the accumulated knowledge of all the 


ages, practices which could scarcely be 
exceeded for gross filthiness by anything 
which the explorers of heathen lands have 
ever pictured. 

If we must have laws to make us clean 
and decent, the sooner we get them the 
better; and it seems that it is about the 
only way out. The fashion makers are 
never going to help us, for they are 
neither consistent nor reliable. One year 
the styles are short; the next year they 
are long,—anything for a change to make 
business for the manufacturers of dry- 
goods and the dressmakers. Education 
and agitation will help. 


FOOD REFORM IN ENGLAND 

Prominent London Physician Cites a Num¬ 
ber of Eating Maxims That Are 
Observed by Arabs. 

We are glad to note the great progress 
which food reform is making in England 
under the stimulus of the Good Health 
League. Dr. A. B. Olsen, M. R. C. S., 
L. R. C. P., with the able assistance of 
his brother, M. E. Olsen, A. M., has made 
a great success of the English Good 
Health, and in the organization of good 
health leagues in various parts of that 
kingdom. 

At a recent meeting of the Caterham 
branch of the Good Health League, Dr. 
Kenneth Scott, of Edinburgh, a prominent 
London physician, spoke very emphatic¬ 
ally in behalf of food reform as represented 
by the Caterham Sanitarium and the Good 
Health League. Having traveled extensively 
in the Orient, Dr. Scott was well prepared to 
speak of the diet of Oriental people, which 
he described as much more simple than 
that of most civilized nations at the pres¬ 
ent time. He called special attention to 
the simplicity of the diet of the Arabs, 
and the remarkable health, endurance, and 
good nature of this interesting nation. 
According to Dr. Scott, the Arabs take 
but two meals a day, and never drink at 
meal-time, but only in the morning and 
evening. The following are some of the 
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maxims in relation to eating which, ac¬ 
cording to Dr. Scott, are current among 
the Arabs: 

“Always begin and end your meal with 
thanksgiving to God.” 

“Wash your hands and mouth before 
eating.” 

“When eating, never put one leg upon 
the other, nor put your elbows upon the 
table, as this hinders good digestion.” 

“Never be a slave to your repast, never 
touching a meal unless you are hungry.” 

“Be ever content with what is placed 
before you, and never give yourself great 
pains in preparing choice dishes.” 

“Avoid blowing on a hot dish, but wait 
until it gets cool.” 

“Avoid at table drinking much water.” 

“It shows good upbringing, and is pleas¬ 
ing to God, ever to put into the mouth 
only small morsels, and never to make ob¬ 
servations upon defective qualities of 
dishes.” 

“Your meal finished, use attentively the 
toothpick, gather up the crumbs, and wash 
again your hands and mouth.” 

“Lastly, render thanks to God.” 

Dr. Scott made an earnest plea for a 
return to the simplicity of our forefathers 
as the only means by which the human 
race can regain the vigor and stamina 
which characterized our ancestors. 

Dr. Olsen gave a stirring address in 
which he called attention to the importance 
of consistency in reform, the absurdity of 
discarding alcohol or tobacco while cling¬ 


ing to tea and coffee, which he believes 
to be more harmful even than flesh foods. 

Practical papers were presented by va¬ 
rious other members, making altogether 
an interesting and practical program. 

The work which is being carried for¬ 
ward by the Good Health League, with 
the Caterham Sanitarium as headquarters, 
is altogether the most important and prom¬ 
ising health movement in progress in the 
British Isles at the present time. The 
zeal, energy, and perseverance shown by 
those at the head of this movement can 
not be commended too highly. 


RESULTS ARE ENCOURAGING 

Russian Government Diminishes Consump¬ 
tion Death Rate Tremendously by 
Close Attention to Food Supplies. 

By giving attention to milk supplies, by 
inspection of animals used for food, by the 
disinfection of infected places, and by the 
education of the public respecting the 
communicability of this disease, the gov¬ 
ernment of Prussia has diminished the 
death rate of consumption nearly one- 
third within ten years, and is thereby an¬ 
nually saving alive twenty thousand use¬ 
ful citizens who a few years ago would 
have been sacrificed. 

This fact is one of tremendous impor¬ 
tance. It demonstrates the possibility of 
eradicating this horrible malady by an ef¬ 
fort sufficiently thorough and prolonged. 




CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL of HEALTH 


Correspondents should hear in mind that no questions can he answered in these col¬ 
umns sooner than one month. Questions received in May, for instance, can not be ansivered 
sooner than June, and if received late in the month, may have to wait over tiuo issues. 


10,520. Burning of the Feet—Canning 
Apples.—J. B., Kansas: 

1. “What is the cause of and cure for 
burning of the soles of the feet? 1 ’ 

A ns. —The cause of burning in the soles 
of the feet is a disturbance of the circulation 
and impairment of the nutrition of the nerves 


supplying the feet, especially those of the skin 
in the soles of the feet. This condition can 
be improved by alternate hot and cold foot 
baths taken every night before retiring, and 
by wearing an easy fitting shoe and using 
cotton or silk stockings next to the feet the 
year round. 


* 


LISTERINE 

* The original antiseptic compound 

Listerine is peculiarly free from irritating properties, 
even when applied to the most delicate of the tissues, 
whilst its volatile constituents give it more healing and 
penetrating power than is possessed by a purely mineral 
antiseptic solution; hence it is quite generally accepted as 
the standard antiseptic preparation for general use in 
domestic medicine, and for those purposes where a 
poisonous or corrosive disinfectant can not be used with 
safety, It is the best antiseptic for daily employment 
in the care and preservation of the teeth. 


Literature more fully descriptive of Listerine may be had upon 
request, but the best advertisement of Listerine is—LISTERINE 

Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, U. S. A. 
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2. “What is your opinion of the health¬ 
fulness of canning apples in this manner? 

“Pare, core, and quarter. Put in an open 
basket and hang in a barrel, burning a cup¬ 
ful of sulphur under them, covering tight, 
and leaving for twelve hours. Pack in stone 
jars, covering with paper. They look and 
taste as when fresh.’' 

Ans .—This method of preserving apples is 
one not to be recommended, as the burning 
sulphur leaves a deposit on the apple of sul¬ 
phurous acid, free or combined, to the amount 
of one-half to one per cent of the bulk of 
the fruit. This preservative is used largely 
in preserving meats, prunes, evaporated apri¬ 
cots, evaporated peaches, etc., and is con¬ 
sidered as an adulteration by most State au¬ 
thorities, and its use forbidden on the ground 
of its harmfulness. It interferes with the 
digestion of other foods, and is considered 
to have a harmful effect upon the kidneys. 

10 , 521 . Appendicitis — Throat Trouble. 

—C. W. Mo New York: 

1. “What causes appendicitis?” 

Ans .—There has been a great diversity of 
opinion in regard to the cause of appendicitis. 
For a long time it was supposed to be caused 
by seeds, and some surgeons reported finding 
grape and raisin seeds in the appendix. This 
theory, however, has been exploded by the 
examination of the concretions found in dis¬ 
eased appendices, which proved to be, instead 
of grape seeds, merely small lime deposits, 
secreted much as pearl is secreted in the pearl 
oyster as the result of irritation. Molded to 
the shape of the lumen of the appendix and 
being stained with bile salts, the external 
appearance w'as a very close resemblance to 
grape seeds. One of the most prominent 
surgeons in the country stated a few years 
ago that he had operated on a large number 
of cases of appendicitis and had never yet 
found a raisin or grape seed in the appen¬ 
dix. The consensus of opinion is that appendi¬ 
citis is due to an infection of the appendix 
caused by the contents of the colon being forced 
back upon the lumen of the appendix. The 
experiments of Canon, of Harvard, show that 
peristalsis in the ascending colon above the 
appendix is in the backward direction against 
the mouth of the appendix. The appendix 
seems to secrete a lubricating material for the 
digestive act when it is performing its nor¬ 
mal function. In diseased conditions the ma¬ 
terial which should be passed on through the 
colon after being thoroughly impregnated with 
the secretion of the appendix is forced back 


in such a way as to force the infection into 
the lumen of the appendix itself, and suffi¬ 
cient irritation is produced to cause appen¬ 
dicitis, which is divided into two general 
classes—catarrhal appendicitis and suppura¬ 
tive appendicitis. ^ 

2. “What are the symptoms?” 

Ans .—The most characteristic symptoms are 
constipation, and pain in the region of the 
appendix. This pain is so obstinate that or¬ 
dinary methods furnish no relief. Even very 
hot fomentations, which relieve almost any 
pain of equal intensity, seem to have no ef¬ 
fect Sometimes cold applications cause 
slight relief. Deep pressure over the region 
of the appendix is so painful that it causes 
the patient to involuntarily flex the legs to 
relieve the pressure, and the muscles over 
the region of the appendix become rigid to 
protect the inflamed organ. 

3. “How can appendicitis be prevented?” 

Ans .—Appendicitis can be prevented by 

paying especial attention to maintaining a 
healthy condition of the colon. Metchnikoffs 
experiments and writings show conclusively 
that infection of the colon with colon bacillus 
and a great variety of other bacterial flora 
plays an important part in the healthy or 
diseased condition of the body. This can ^ 
be accomplished by the liberal use of fruits 
and aseptic foods, which should be thor¬ 
oughly masticated, so as to keep the whole 
digestive tract as free as possible from in-^ 
fection. There should be an evacuation of 
the bowels every twenty-four hours. If this 
is not obtained in a normal condition, the 
use of a warm enema should be resorted to, 
followed by a small enema of cold water 
to counteract the effect of the warm fluid. 

4. “Can it be cured without an operation?” 

Ans .—The consensus of opinion is in fa¬ 
vor of an operation without delay where 
there is evidence of suppurative appendicitis. 
This is because of the danger of an abscess 
pointing into the surrounding tissue and in¬ 
fecting the peritoneum, which would mean 
almost sudden death. From the experiences 
of die past, it is considered better to liberate 
die pus, and thus be sure of providing an 
escape in a safe direction. 

In the case of catarrhal appendicitis, how¬ 
ever, the disease can be cured without an 
operation, and is frequently so cured by ra¬ 
tional methods. Absolute abstinence from 
food is imperative in all these cases during 
the attack. Even the cases that are operated 
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upon show a much better percentage of fa¬ 
vorable results where food is absolutely with¬ 
held during the attack. The reason for this 
is probably that the fasting causes a cessa¬ 
tion of peristaltic movement of the bowel, and 
thus relieves further irritation of the already 
inflamed organ. In cases of appendicitis it 
is desirable to call in the best physician one 
can obtain, and have his counsel and advice in 
regard to the nature of the difficulty. The 
use of fomentations over the appendix, in¬ 
terspersed with the cold compress or an 
ice-bag between the treatment, revulsive com¬ 
press to the spine, hot hip and leg pack fol¬ 
lowed by cold mitten friction, and Castile 
soap and water enema, will usually give ex¬ 
cellent results in a case of this kind. 

5. “What was the disease called before the 
cause was known ? ” 

A ns .—The probabilities are that before the 
disease was as well understood as at the 
present time, it received various names. In¬ 
flammation of the bowels was a very com¬ 
mon name applied to similar disorders, a 
certain percentage of which were undoubt¬ 
edly appendicitis. 

6 . “What is the cause of one’s clearing 


his throat about fifty times a day? What is 
the cure?” 

Ans .—The cause of this throat difficulty is 
probably a relaxed or weakened condition of 
the mucous membrane of the nasal pharynx 
and throat. It is well in a case of this kind 
to determine if there is any mechanical ob¬ 
struction, such as deflection of the septum 
of the nose, enlarged tonsils, long uvula so 
that it tickles the throat, or any inflammation 
of the larynx. If no obstruction is present, 
the probabilities are that breathing warm air 
too constantly is the principal cause of this 
difficulty. The cure will consist in accustom¬ 
ing one’s self to be out-of-doors and breathe 
cold air constantly. Out-of-door sleeping, 
under proper precautions, would probably cure 
this condition in less than a year’s time. 

10 , 522 . Unpolished Rice — Sterilized 
Cream—Cheese—Tunis Dates.—Mrs. M. B., 

Maryland: 

1. “Where can unpolished rice be pro¬ 
cured? " 

Ans. —Almost any wholesale house in Lou¬ 
isiana can supply unpolished rice. We might 
mention the American Rice Brokerage Co., 
Crowley, La., and the American Rice Mill- 



H2O0O96 

Destroys Pus and any Morbid Element with which it comes in contact 
leaving the tissues beneath in a healthy condition. 

Indorsed and successfully used by leading Physicians in the 
treatment of 

Diseases of the Nose, Throat and Chest.— 

Open Sores.—Skin Diseases.—Inflammatory and Purulent Dis¬ 
eases of the Ear.—Diseases of the Genito Urinary Organs.— 
Inflammatory and Contagious Diseases of the Eyes, etc. 


In order to prove the efficiency of HYDROZONE, I will 
send a ~.”o, tDottle free 

to any Physician upon receipt of 10c. to pay forwarding charges. 

Note.—A copy of the 18th edition of my book of 340 
pages, on the “ Rational Treatment of Diseases Characterized 
by the Presence of Pathogenic Germs,containing reprints of 
2io unsolicited clinical reports, by leading contributors to 
Medical Literature, will be sent free to Physicians mention¬ 
ing this journal. 


Prfcpnrvd only l*y 



Chemist and Graduate of the ** Ecole Central© de* 
Arts et Manufactures de Paris * (France). 

5 7-50 Prince Street, NEW YORK. 
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ing Co. of the same place. It can also be 
secured from H. M. Wagner & Co., Ham- 
berg and Ohio Ave., Baltimore, Md. 

2. “What is your opinion of cheese as a 
food?” 

A ns .—Ripened cheese as a food can hardly 
be recommended, because in this condition 
such a large amount of putrefactive material 
is present, due to the action of germs upon 
the cheese in the ripening process. These 
elements of putrefaction have a tendency to 
cause inactivity of the bowels and constipa¬ 
tion. Cheese is very apt to be infected with 
numerous germs and mites unless preserved 
with a preservative, and where a preservative 
is used, the putrefactive material is no less 
deleterious, and one has the additional evil 
of a harmful preservative. 

3 . “What kind is the most easily digested?” 

Ans .—The only kind of cheese which is 

wholesome to use is the unripened cheese, 
known as smirkasej or Dutch cheese. 

4. “Is sterilized cream a good substitute 
for fresh cream in case of acid stomach when 
fresh cream can not be obtained ? ” 

Ans. —Yes. 

5. “What are Tunis dates? Where can 
they be obtained, and how are they distin¬ 
guished from ordinary dates?” 

Ans .—Tunis dates are supposed to be pre¬ 
pared without cane-sugar, the natural sweet 
of the fruit being sufficient to preserve them 
when properly packed. They can be distin¬ 


guished from ordinary dates by testing the 
washings from the surface of the dates with 
a little Fehling solution, boiling in a test 
tube and seeing if you get the reaction for 
cane-sugar. If the reaction does not follow, 
you are quite safe in believing that you have * 
the genuine article. Tunis dates can be ob¬ 
tained from Reis & Brady, New York City, 
or Habicht Braun & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

10 , 523 . Dropsy.—O. F., Canada 5. 

1 . “What treatment do you advise for a 
woman of seventy-one with dropsy caused 
from weak heart action? ” 

Ans. —A case of this kind should be under 
the careful supervision of a competent phy¬ 
sician. The use of saline cathartics, such as 
plain sedlitz powder, will help to deplete the 
accumulated serum, also the use of an 
ice-bag over the heart for fifteen minutes 
every three hours. Hot and cold applica¬ 
tions, in alternation, to the spine are very 
excellent measures. 

2. “Would you advise fomentations to the 
abdomen? ” 

Ans. —Fomentations would do some good, 
but fomentations alternated with the cold 
compress, and also the measures mentioned 
above, would be the most effectual. 

3. “Is electricity good in such a case?” > 

Ans .—The use of faradic electricity to the 

extremities and over the abdomen would be 
helpful, but would not give as marked results 
as the other measures mentioned. * 


The Playground Association of America 

is to hold its first annual meeting in Chicago 
in June, 20th, 21st and 22d inclusive. The 
program includes a comprehensive study of 
the play problem in its many features by such 
authorities as Dr. Luther Gulick, Dr. Stan¬ 
ley Hall, Jane Addams, Francis H. Tabor, 
and many other equally well-known author¬ 
ities. 

Concerning the importance of playgrounds 
President Roosevelt, writing to the President 
of the Association, says: 

“Play is at present almost the only method 
of physical development for city children, and 
we must provide facilities for it if we would 
have the children strong and law-abiding. 
We have raised the age at which the child 
may go to work and increased the number 
of school years. These changes involve 
increased expense for parents with de¬ 
creased return from the child. If we do not 
allow the children to work, we must pro¬ 
vide some other place than the streets for 
their leisure time. If we are to require the 
parents to rear the children at increased ex¬ 


pense for the service of the State, practi¬ 
cally without return, the State should make 
the care of children as easy and pleasant as 
possible. If we would have our citizens con¬ 
tented and law-abiding, we must not sow the 
seed of discontent in childhood by denying 
children their birthright of play. 

“City streets are unsatisfactory playgrounds 
for children because of the danger, because 
most good games are against the law. be¬ 
cause they are too hot in summer, and be¬ 
cause in crowded sections of the city they 
are apt to be schools of crime. Neither do 
small backyards nor ornamental grass plots 
meet the needs of any but the very small 
children. Older children who would play 
vigorous games must have places especially 
set aside for them; and, since play is a fun¬ 
damental need, playgrounds should be pro¬ 
vided for every child as much as schools. 
This means that they must be distributed 
over the cities in such a way as to be within 
walking distance of every boy and girl, as 
the majority of children can not afford to 
pay car fare.” 
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GOOD PIANO TUNERS 

Earn $5 to S15 per Day 

We will teach you Piano Tuning, Voicing. 
Regulating and Repairing, ouiekly by y>or- 
sonal correspondence. New Tune-a-Phone 
Method. Mechanical aids. Diploma recog¬ 
nized by highest authorities. School char¬ 
tered by the State. Write for free illus¬ 
trated catalogue. 

MI.Ks BltY-AXT SCHOOL «»F PIANO TTOIKti, 
lib Music Hall, Battle Creek, Mich. 



WANTED! 


We want you to send us 10 cents 
for a trial can of our delicious 


PEANUT BUTTER 


which we sell at the exceptionally low price of 12 cents per 
lb. in 20, 25 and 50-lb. cans. 5 and 10-lb. nails, 13 cents per 
lb. We prepay freight 011 all orders of 100 ilia. or more to all 
points east of the Mississippi and north of Tennessee. Cush 
with order. Send for trial can, post-paid for 10 cents. 

ST. LAURKNT BROS. 1225-27 Saginaw St., Bay City, Mich. 


Rider Agents Wanted 

in each town to ride and exhibit sample 
1007 model. Write for Special Offer 

Ffnrot (iourantecd | /I O 

1007 iMmli'N &1U lO VdZf 

with Coaster-Brakes and Puncture tire* 

1IMI5 b 1 UOd flodrU *7 i_ 
all of beat makes 
500 Second-Hand Wheels 

All Makes and Mocl- d* O d? O 
ele, pood as new *P %p€3 

Great Factory Clearing Sale. 
We Ship on Approval without a cent 
deposit, pay the freight and allow 
TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL*. 

Tires,coaster-hrukefi.sundries, etc. 
half usual prices- Do not buy till 
u get our catalogs. Write at once. 

“£AI> CYCLE CO., Dept. H 105 Chicago 





is a perfect food, as 
wholesome as it is 
delicious — highly 
'nourishing, easily di¬ 
gested, fitted to repair 
wasted strength, pre¬ 
serve health and pro¬ 
long life. 

Be sure that you get 
the genuine, bearing 
our trade - mark on 
every can. 

d -7 HIGHEST JHVJtRDS 1M 
4/ EUROPE and AMERICA 

Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 

Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 


i 
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. Remsen Maternity 


Guard the Precious New Life 

By insuring perfectly healthful conditions at the 
beginning. The Remsen Maternity Outfit is made 
under the direction of an experienced trained 
nurse, recommended by leading physicians, wel¬ 
comed by nurses and warmly praised by all 
mothers. 

The $7 50 Outfit Comnrisps Medium Bed Pad. 34x34 ; Delivery Bed Pad, 34x 
1 ne Cp/.JU VJ UUU comprises 34: Abdominal Binders, 18-inch; Sanitary Nap¬ 
kins ; Umbilical Dressings; Eye Swabs; Absorbent Cotton: Gauze; Tape; Rubber Sheet; 
Safety Pins ; Bal h Thermometer; “Remsen" Baby Powder ; White Vaseline ; Boracic Acid; 
Castile Soap ; Antiseptic Tablets. 

All in sealed, sterilized packages. '•Remsen*’ process Other outfits down to $2.50. 
Special Outfits made to order. Sent, on receipt of price anywhere in U. S or Canada. 

Comfort Napkins, soft, cool and comfortable, 50c. doz., prepaid. Specially recommended by physicians uud nurses. 

REMSEN MFG. CO., Dept. G. H. 62, Hartford, Connecticut. 




Please say, “I saw the ad. in Good Health." 
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A Quarter of a Midi on People 
have found out-of-doors health¬ 
ier and safer than indoors. 

Since the .San Francisco earthquake over 250.000 
people have lived in tents. Our 7 x 9 ft. wall tents 
of special waterproof ma¬ 
terial, complete with 
ropes, pole* arul pegs nt 
$10. in uke it possible for 
every one. 

Send for 72 page illus¬ 
trated catalogue W of 
('amp and Canoe Outfits. 
Mailed on request. 

CHAS. J. GODFREY COMPANY, 

10 Warren Street, NEW YORK, U. B. A. 


Send us the names of ten persons whom you 
know are interested in healthful living. We 
will send each one a copy of 




the oldest and best health magazine, and will 
send you for your pains three numbers inclu¬ 
ding the special Si others’ number for 1906. 

GOOD HEALTH PUBUSH1NG CO., 

17 College Hall, - Battle Creek, Michigan 


Caterham Sanitarium dropatbic institution 

Delightful location _ 

amid the picturesque 
scenery of the Cater¬ 
ham Valley, sur¬ 
rounded by beauti¬ 
fully wooded lulls, 
with charming walks 
along old-fashioned 
Surrey lanes. Only 
twenty miles from 
Loudon. Hourly 
train service. 

Well- equipped 
bath and treatment rooms. Weir Mitchell Rest Cure; Radiant 
Heat, Electric, Nauheim, and Brine Baths; Vibratory Massage; 
High-Frequency, Sinusoidal, Faradic, and Galvanic Electricity ; Mas¬ 
sage, Manual Swedish Movements and Medical Gymnastics. 

Term*: $12.50 to $18.00 per week 

For Prospectus Address 

A. B. OLSEN, M. D.. Supt.. Caterham, Surrey, England. 



"HUMBUG MEMORY SCHOOLS EXPOSED’’ 
- and address on development of the 



To introduce a series of valuable] 
educational works, the at>ove| 
will be sent to all applicants 1 

JAMES P. DOWNS, 14 Park Place. New York 


FREE 


Mexican Palm Leaf Hat 50^ 

Hand woven l*y Mexican* In Mexico from 
palm fiber. Double weave durable and 
light w«ighl, with colored design in brim 
RaUils at 11. Postpaid for tide, 2 for IK)<\ 
bo introduce our Maxican bats and drawn- 
work. Same hat, plain, tOe. both i»t 75c 
Large, medium and small sires fine for 
Ashing, outing* and gardening. Art Cata¬ 
logue of Mexican Sombreros free 

T1IK VKASHS K. LKHTLK 10 , 

Dept. 1 76, Hesilla Park, A. M 

l.*ree*t R*l«i|e's Fnrtiai>-Mex|o»n Handicraft In World. 



CATARRH 



ASTHMA, HAY FEVER, 
BRONCHITIS, and kindred 
diseases of the head and thread 


are quickly relieved by THE IMPROVED 

Magic Pocket Vaporizer 

Developed at the Battle Creek Sanitarium and 
endorsed by its Physicians. 


The most simple and convenient instrument made 
for this purpose. The only one which effectively 
treats the nasal and frontal cavities of the head, 
accomplished by its special nasal tube. Charged 
ready for use and supplied with extra solution suf¬ 
ficient for three months* treatment. Write to¬ 
day for booklet. 

MODERN MEDICINE CO., Battle Creek, Mich 


Z\)t 

i5>tgns>f tfie Ctmes , 

As a Journal stands 
in a class by itself 

It denis with the great questions of the day 
from a Bible standpoint. From Bible prophecy 
it makes clear the meaning of the social, polit¬ 
ical and religious unrest in the world to-day. It 
also u(lords light on the meaning of the great 
physical disturbances in all parts of the world. 

It contains: 

Outlook Department, which covers the whole 
world in its vital questions ; 

Home Department, filled with the very best 
for the home; 

Mission* Department, which keeps the reader 
in touch with the wonderful progress of 
the Gospel in all lands ; 

Question Corner, in which Bible questions are 
answered for its readers. 

The Signs of the Times is helping thousands in 
Bible study, and in truly understanding current 
events. 

Sixteen pages, weekly. Regular subscription, 

$1.50 per year. Three months, 40 cents. 

Address 

Signs of the Times, 

MOUNTAIN VIEW, - CALIFORNIA 


Please say, 


4 ' I saw the ad. in Good Health." 
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The Superior Qual¬ 
ity of this powder 
makes it one of the 
best for the treat¬ 
ment of— 

Prickly Heat 
Nettle • Rash 
Chafed Skin 
etc., etc., etc. 

It is an excellent 
remedy for PER¬ 
SPIRING FEET, 

and is especially 
adapted— 

FOR 

INFANTS 


Delightful after 
Shaving 

Prise, postpaid , 
S 5 C t er b° x 

Agents Wanted 


* 


Purity Books 

•'Ignorance is Vice," — Socrates. 

The Selfsni 
Sex Series 

is endorsed by 
hundreds of emi¬ 
nent persons like: 

Dr.Joseph Cook, 

Rev. Chas. M. Sheldon, 
Rev. F, B. Meyer, 

Dr. Theo. L.’Cnyler, 
Dr, Francis E. Clark, 
Bishop Vincent, 
Wilbur Chapman, D.D, 
"Pansy," 

Frances E. Willard, 
Lady H, Somerset, 

sylvanus stall, D, u. 2 minent Physicians and 

Hundreds of Others. 



‘M HOOKS 'I'O JIEtf. B? 8?lr»ou» Stall, I>. P. 

What a Young Boy Ought to Know. 

What a Young Man Ought to Know. 

What a Young Husband Ought to Know. 
What a Man of 45 Ought to Know. 


4 HOOKS TO WOMEN. 


11? Mrs, Mar? Wnod-ATlrn.M.P., and 
Mr*, I tutna F. A. Drake, M. D. 


What a Young Girl Ought to Know. 

What a Young Woman Ought to Know. 
What a Young Wife Ought to Know. 

What a Woman of 45 Ought to Know. 


Price, $1.00 per copy, pod free. 

Vir Publishing Co., 


Send for table of content*. 

1080 I.smhI Title Building, 
i’Liladt'liibia, Pa. 


* -■ i 

TRI CITY SANITARIUM 

4 Situated on the MoPne Bluffs Over¬ 
looking the Majestic. Mississippi 



Offers the delight of a beautiful and ever changing 
landscape, besides a magnificently constructed and 
equipped building, the services of Sanitarium trained 
physicians and nurses, a carefully prepared and daintily 
served hygienic dietary, the most modern facilities for 
the care of surgical and obstetrical cases, and a quiet 
homelike atmosphere. 

An attractive illustrated booklet describing the 
institution, its advantages and methods, will be cheer 
fully.mailed to those interested if addresses are sent to 

TRI-CITY SANITARIUH, 

nOLINE - - - ILLINOIS. 


The High Park Sanitarium 

TORONTO, CANADA 

The Canadian exponent of the Battle Cruek Sanitarium 



Most delightfully located in a western suburb of 
Canada’s metropolis, on a high elevation overlooking a 
natural park of 500 acres, with charming views of Lake 
Ontario from its spacious verandas. Just across the lake 
from Niagara Falls— 2% hours by steamer. 

Thoroughly equipped with the most modern appliances 
for the administration of Hydrotherapy, Electrotherapy, 
Phototherapy, Mechanical Swedish Movements, Electric 
Light Baths, etc. Battle Creek physicians and trained 
nurses of bot h sexes in attendance. 

For descriptive literature and further information 
address, 

TIIK IIM.II PARE SANITARIUM, 144 Golltle A*e., TORONTO JUNCTION 
Or W. J. MeCORXICK, M. 0., Ku|.t 


Please say, “I saw the 


ad. in Good Health." 
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do et vo”u e r COOKING 



Why worry, watch ami fret over 
a hot stove when you can put 
your meat, vegetables, custards, 
—in short, the whole meal for 
the whole family, into my ample 
shelves arid cook it. as food 
never was or can be cooked in 
any other way, over ONE 
BUHNER of stove, runge, gas, 
gasoline or oil stove? 


No watching; no ba¬ 
sting ; nothing over¬ 
done nor underdone. 
I am the 


I come in 
both round 
and square 
shapes—both 
kinds have 
whistles. Prices 
$2.00, $2.50 
$3.00, $4.50 up. 


IDEAL 


COMBINATION 
CTFAM cooker 

I t-AIVI £ BAKER 


nude heavy tin n.rrsa, with AI.L 00PPEH, iosniless drawn tank: 
»camle«» top. Nn sharp corners on me to caloh the ctolliiitp or hands, 
or to retain grease amt dirt I BLOW MV WIIISTLK 2<i minutes More 
water need* replenishing ; never go on strike nor talk Uck I CUT THE 
<X>ST OK KL'F.L and WOflK IN IIALK. save flute and wear and tear on 
your temper and vocabulary I hold l!i one quart cam In canning fruit. 
Write right now for 


tail'; letters from people all over the land whu 
would not do without me for ten times what I cost. AUKVTS WASTED. 


THE TOLEDO COOK UK CO., IX West Bancroft S» M Toledo, O 



Real Recreation 

En route between 

Detroit and Buffalo 

The D. & B. Line steam**rsleave Detroit week days 
at 5:00 p. m M Sundays at 4 p. ra. (central time) and 
from Buffalo daily at 5:H0 p. in. (eastern time) reach¬ 
ing their destination tin* next morning. Direct con¬ 
nections with early morning trains. Superior service 
and lowest rates between eastern and western states 

Rail Tickets Available on Steamers 

All classes of tickets sold reading via Michigan 
Central, Wabash ami Grand Trunk mil wa vs between 
Detroit and Buffalo in either direction w ill be accept - | 
ed for transportation on D. & B. Line Steamers. 

Send two cent stamp f* »r illustrated pamphlet and 
map of Great Lakes. Address. 

L. G. Lewis. G. P. A., Detroit. Mich. 

Detroit & Buffalo Steamboat Co. 

Phi'ip H. McMillan, Vlce-Pres. A. A. Sch&ntz, Gen. Mgr. 


* 



Breathe Fresh Air at Night 

The sleeping hours are devoted by nature toward repair¬ 
ing the waste tissues caused by the work of the day. Fresh 
air. containing pure oxygen, is vitally necessary, Cures 
sickness, brings health and strength. You need not sleep 
out-of-doors to do this. Get the 

ALLEN HEALTH TENT 

Ventilation equals out-of-door. 

It fits on the inside of a window, which is opened at top 
and bottom. Insures a warm room to sleep in. Does away 
with breathing impure air, which will collect in every room. 
Can be folded up in daytime and let down at night. Strongly 
recommended by physicians everywhere. Free booklet oh 
the fresh-air treatment of weak lungs, consumption, and 
other house diseases, price of tent, etc. Write to-day. 

Indoor Window Tent Co. 

1307 South Adams Street PEORIA. ILL. 


Become A Vegetarian * 

A ND become stronger, healthier, happier, clearer - headed 
—and save money. Learn about Vegetarianism 
through 

The Vegetarian Magazine. 

The Vegetarian Magazine stands for a cleaner body, a 
oealthier mentality and a higher morality. Advocates disu&a 
of flesh, fcsh and fowl as food; hygienic living and natural 
methods of obtaining health. Pieacbes humanitarianism. 
purity and temperance in all things. Upholds all that's sensi¬ 
ble. right and decent. Able contributors. Has a Household 
Depar*ment which tells how to prepare Healthful and Nutri¬ 
tious Dishes without the use of meats or animal fats. Gi v es 
valuable Tested Recipes and useful hints on HYG 1 ENB, 
SELECTION OF FOODS. TABLE DECORATION. 
KITCHEN ECONOMY. CARE OF COOKING UTENSILS, 
etc. Full of timely hints on PREVENTION AND CURE OF 
DISEASE. Gives portraits of prominent vegetarian*, and 
personal testimonials from those who have been cared of 
longstanding diseases by the adoption of a natural method of 
living. TELLS HOW TO CUT DOWN LIVING EX¬ 
PENSES WITHOUT GOING WITHOUT ANY OF LIFE'S 
NECESSITIES. EXPLAINS THE ONLY WAY OF PER 
MANENTLY CURING THE LIQUOR HABIT. WAYS 
TO INCREASE MUSCLE AND BRAIN POWER. Valua 
ble hints on Child-Culture—how to inculcate unselflshness. 
benevolence and sympathy in children. A magazinefor ths 
whole family. Uniquely printed, well illustrated. Pages 7 
by to inches :n size. Published monthly. Sect postpaid to 
rour address, t year, for ft; 6 mos., 50c; 3 moi., asc; x mo., 
10c. No free copies. 

BOOKS YOU OUGHT TO HAVE 


34 Reasons for Vegetarian Diet. 05 

The Philosophy of Diet.25 

Meatless Dishes. to 

Hygeia Cook Book, Dr. Heard. 5 ° 

Moral Basis of Vegetarianism.02 

For War or Peace, Which?.to 

Cleanliness the First Principle of Hygiene.10 

Clerical Sportsmen, J. Howard Moore. 05 

Vegetarianism from Principle. 25 


THE VEGETARIAN MAGAZINE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please say, “I saw the ad. in Good Health." 
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A Great Invention F ° R p S EOPLE llNG 

DOWN GO THE HIGH PRICES. 

Not $50, not $35; only $10 to $15 

Lindstrom-Smith Portable Vibro- 
Massage Machine (Patented) 

A Complete MECHANICAL, MASSAGE MACHINE 

1>QCT0RS TTKK THEM for |>uin, iliSntti, woskness. rheumaiUm. lum 
h*^o. neuralgia, r ifarrh, InillgefrUun, constipation, InsiMiniin, ti«cln»« lie. 
liu|it<Un««, etc. LADIES, HAIRDRESSERS AND HARHKHS USE THEM 
for facial atnl nuisaage. The brat thing to have In the homo for 

family uso. A obiM can „pemte It Full directions and chart* how tu 
trout above metiltunol disrates successful l> by vibration, written by an 
u a pel t, accompany each machine 

An Ordinary \ hair can he made a V1RRATINO CHAIR with this Vibrator 
ill a minute. Send for Illustrated catalogue. Money back If you are not 
• >ti»lied Afoul* wonted. Reference . Publishers of this paper 

MANUFACTURED DY 

LINDSTROM-SMITH COMPANY. Chicago, 111. 

LaSalle Street. , Dw| I K i 



MOTHERS* 

PROBLEMS 

Every mother knows that the happiness 
or misery—success or failure—of her little 
one depends upon the knowledge and sym¬ 
pathy she puts into the task of bringing it up. 

American Motherhood is a monthly maga- 

zine devoted to raising the standards of home life and 
^ motherhood. Its pages are full of help for the mother 
regarding her baby and many other matters pertaining 
to the home and its management. It will help many 
a weary mother who is now perplexed with problems 
different from any she has ever before had to deal 
4kith. It is edited by mothers. 

Mary Wood-Alien, M. D. 

Mrs. Rose W. Chapman, 

women of wide experience in home. State, and 
national work. 

You will enjoy seeing a sample copy of American 
Motherhood —we will enjoy sending it to you. 
One dollar pays for a year’s subscription. New trial 
subscription offers : 

15 Months for $1.00 
4 44 .25 

You can also now secure the Teaching Truth 
series, written by Dr. Mary Wood-Alien, and other 
especially valuable books, at the same address and at 
he following prices post-paid :— 

Teaching Truth - $0.50 

Almost a Man .50 

Almost a Woman- .50 

Child Confidence Rewarded — -- - .25 

Ideal Married Life--- - 1.10 

Mothers’ Manual- ... -- .90 

Just Away 60 

Baby's Record- .55 

Husband and Wife.. .90 


AMERICAN MOTHERHOOD 

COOPERSTOWN, N. Y. 


Weight, 16 lbs. 
Costs little 


Folding 





REQUIRES LITTLE WATER 

ALSO VAPOR BATH CABINETS 

Write for special offer. Address 

H R. IRWIN. 103 Chambers St..New York,N.Y. 


The Kalamazoo 

ADJUTABLE TABLES 



PRICES 

Black Enamel _.$0.00 each 

White Enamel. 0.50 each 

Oxidized Copper . 7.00 each 

'25 per cent discount if rush is sent 
with orler 



Manufactured by 


IHLING BROS. & EVERARD, 

233-5-7-9 Main St East, 

Kalamazoo, ... Michigan 


Please say, “I saw the ad. in Good Health." 
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Beautiful 


Complexion, Neck, 
Busts, and Hair. 
How to pet them 
and how to keep 
them. This is the 
secret work a n <1 
ample art of the 

Electro Vibra 

brush and vibrator. 
•Crows’ feet,* wrin¬ 
kles, dandruff, flab- 
by skin, baps under 
the eyes made to 
disappear. 


With Medical 
<'oil and power In¬ 
dicator, $5.00. 

Complete with 
brush. Vibrating 
Motor and Battery. 
Can be carried 
everywhere. 

Send money or¬ 
der to 

Gould & Kerr 

124 Lafayette Ave., 
BROOKLYN, N Y. 

SVj/ff A prut* in (I. S. 

Write for pamph¬ 
let. Dept. K. 


Cfjtcago Sanitarium 

28 E—33d PLACE 

r 


L ft 



Near Cotta pe Orove Avo. 


A QUIET, RESTFUL location near Lake Michigan 
and Parks 

RECOVER your HEALTH while 
PROMOTING your BUSINESS 

A thorough Sanitarium combining scientific treatment, 
accurate diagnosis, and proximity to the business center. 

FRANK J. OTIS, M. D.. Supt. 


COMFORT 

IN TRAVEL ** 

is to be had in a very high degree upon the 

SAFE, FAST, AND 
COMFORTABLE 

TRAINS OF THE 

M ichigan 

Central 

"The Niagara Falls Route” 

BETWEEN , 

Chicago, Points in 
Michigan and > 
the East 



ALL TRAINS PASSING 

NIAGARA FALLS 

by day stop five minutes at Falls View', affording 
a near and comprehensive view of America's 
Greatest Wonder. 


O. W. RUGGLES, 

General Passenger Agent 

W. J. LYNCH, 

Passenger Traffic Manager 

CHICAGO 


Please say, 


“I saw the ad. in Good Health." 
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OBESITY 

Belts are used to advantage l»y corpulent 
people, both ladies and gentlemen, to re 
duoe corpulency and give shape to a pen 




dulousor relaxed ohdomen. The use of 
these belts reduce the size and leave no 
room for superfluous fat to accumulate. 

Elastic Stockings 

for enlarged veins, weak or 
a swollen joints, or where there 
is tenderness, itching, or burn* 
r» ing, are the recognized relief 
and cure for these ailments. 

\ 1 Literature gratis. Correspond 

JLjJf er.ee invited . 

|L SHARP £ SMITH 

92 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

? Doors North of Washington Street 
MANUFACTURERS OF 

Hub Grade Surgical Instruments, Hospital Supplies, 
invalid Comforts, Trusses, Crutches, Etc. 



r 



FREE 


12.00 Course 


in the Allen 


flealth Cut- 


The Allen Fountain Brush Bath 

HOT on COLD? WITH 3 QTS. WATER. 

FRICTION, S110WF.R unit MASSAGF 
COMBINED. The only sanitary bath brush thal at one operation 
thoroughly cleanses the skin, imparting a healthy tone and glow, 
and Kits one in condition to resist COLDS, LA-GRIPPE ANO 
ALL CONTAGIOUS AND INFECTIOUS DISEASES. Should 


be io every home, every traveler’s trunk or grip. 

-- 


$ 3.75 

Write for FREE BOOK 
M Science of the Bath” 


til* POUT'ill 1,1. OCTKfT fin. I A, 
Gem Fountain Itruk, 1 pal. Metallic 
Fountain Tubing, Mulety Fb.nr Nat. 

GUN IIATII ItOON OITKIT >n. .1. 
Gem Fonntaln KnMi, SU Pet Hose, 
Kulh Faucri C,»nneellnn (die diameter 
Faucet >, fJ.’Ji. Fully Guaranteed. 

WILL SEN W FIIKK Six l emons. The 
Allen System m Health Culture, Chart 
Form, with Pur table nr Hath Kokiu 


1 I'li'ttw? fctalP wI m'I hrr 1 

eol|»t of 

1 you want outfit for 1 

1 your ouu iiw or dr- 1 

1 »lrf the agency. 

| AGENTS 


The Allen Mtg. Co., No.21 Sta. F, Toledo, 0. 



- THE - 

< Medical Missionary 

A weekly illustrated paper 
devoted to Medical Mis¬ 
sionary work at home ami 
abroad. 

A Journal for the Home, 

proclaiming the gospel of 
health and healing. The 
only periodical of its kind 
published in America. 

60 cents per year. Samples sent free. 

ADDRESS 

The Medical Missionary 

Battle Creek, Mich. 



Adirondack Sanitarium 

LAKE GEORGE. N. Y. 


COME TO OUR MOUNTAINS, 

Commune with God and nature among great, broad, 
beautiful hills of hemlock, spruce, pine and cedar. 

COME TO OUR LAKES, 

Quietly nestling in the laps of the mountains,—invit¬ 
ing peace to the tired soul. 

COME TO OUR SUNNY SKIES, 

Beneath which the landscape offers an ever-changing 
scene of rare beauty. 

After Battle Creek System. Scientific Treatment and 
Positive Results. Booklets on request 

E. F. OTIS, M. D., Superintendent 


Please say, “I saw the ad. in Good Health." 
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X LUXURIOUS HOME 

FOR THE SICK AND CONVALESCENT 



4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


Employing all rational 
methods, hydrotherapy, 
massage, electrotherapy, 
electric-light baths, diet, 
etc. For the treatment 
of acute and chronic ail¬ 
ments such as rheuma¬ 
tism, nervous diseases, 
Bright’s disease, gout, 
diabetes, stomach and 
intestinal disorders, 
anern ia, diseases of 
women, etc. No con¬ 
tagious diseases taken. 
For particulars, rates, 
etc., write for Booklet 
“A” to 


f 

* 


PENNSYLVANIA SANITARIUM, 1929 Girard Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Or to H. B. KNAPP, M. D. f Supt. 


The New England Sanitarium 


MELROSE, MASS. 



OFFERS JUST THE ADVANTAGES WHICH INVALIDS NEED AND DESIRE: 

1. A complete medical equipment 
of the best appliances, not only for 
treatment, but for accurate diagnosis. 

2. Ample accommodations in new 
buildings with every modern conve¬ 
nience. (The cut shows one of five 
large buildings.) 

3. Large, sunny rooms overlooking 
magnificent landscape views. 

4. Beautiful surroundings, spacious 
lawns, lake shore, woodlands, nature 
everywhere. 

5. Close proximity to the metrop¬ 
olis of New England. 

The New England Sanitarium is the Eastern exponent of the Battle Creek Sanitarium methods. It is 
just the place to recuperate from tired nerves and brain fag. 

Send for illustrated circular showing views of the Middlesex Fells in which the Sanitarium is located. 

Address: New England Sanitarium, Melrose, Mass., or C. C. Nicola, M. D. t Supt. 


Please say, 4 'I saw the ad. in Good Health/' 
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The Pasteur Army, Camp or 
Field Water Filter 

For Camping Parties, Base Ball Clubs, Racing 
Men, Engineering Patties, and Most Convenient 
for Camp and Field 


This Filter was invented for use 
in the United States Army and has 
been put to a practical test and has 
proved its worth. It is admirably 
adapted for the use of Civic Societies 
or a party of campers. Contractors 
in the held will hud by equipping 
their camp with our Field Filter they 
will not only improve the health of 
their men, but obtain more efficient 
service from them. 


The Pasteur-Chamberland Filter Company, 

DAYTON, OHIO, U. S. A. 



Please say, 


“I saw the ad. in Good Health. ’' 
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THE OPEN-AIR TREATMENT 
OF CONSUMPTION 

Leading Lung Specialists are contributing ar¬ 
ticles on the PREVENTION and CURE 
of TUBERCULOSIS to every number of 

Journal of the Outdoor Life 

Official Organ of the National Association 
for the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis. 

Let us send you six back numbers containing valuable 
articles. Fifty cents silver or stamps. 

Journal of the Outdoor Life 

36 Main St., TRUDEAU, N. Y. 

In the Adirondack Mountains 

Per Year $1.00 Per Copy lOc. 


* 


« 


$ A Quiet, Well-Equipped Sanitarium = Chicago 


This Sanitarium 
is located in Hins¬ 
dale, one ol Chi¬ 
cago's most delight¬ 
ful suburbs, on the 
Burlington Rail¬ 
road. 

Its charming 
grounds comprise 
16 acres of rolling 
land covered with 
virgin forest and 
fruit orchard. 

A most ideal 
place for invalids, 
with full equipment 
for sanitarium work. 
Building is lit by 
electricity, private 
telephones in each 
room, beautiful out¬ 
look from every 
window. 


An Artistically III nitrated Booklet giving Full Information 
may be obtained by addroaing 



Open air treat¬ 
ment, Swedish 
movements, hydro¬ 
therapy, electric 
light baths and elec* 
trical treatments, 
massage, scientific 
dietetics, sun-baths, 
and sensible health 
culture, cure thou¬ 
sands of invalids 
where ordinary 
means have failed. 

Try what scien¬ 
tific physiological 
methods can ac¬ 
complish at the 
Hinsdale Sani¬ 
tarium. 



Or DAVID PAULSON, M. D., Supt. HINSDALE, ILL. 


The Hinsdale Sanitarium 


Please say, “I saw the ad. in Good Health.' j 
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My Name . 

My Address. 


Simply a coupon. But send it 
NOW. Let us know that you 
are thinking about getting a new 
p^no, — or that you might exchange 

your old 
piano for 
a better 


Don't think, that the high Reputation and high 
Qualify of the Wing Piano means that the 
price is going to be exorbitant. Don't think that 
to get a piano at moderate price and on proper terms , 
you must fake an unknown, low-grade <l Merchandise 
piano. And don't rush to the other extreme , paying an 
exorbitant price for a piano whose reputation is based on 
its high price instead of on its Musical Qualities. 

You must have the WING Book and the WING Offers , or you 
can't buy , or judge piano values , safely. 


WING & SON 

West 13th St 
NEW YORK 

Send Me Your Offers. 

Explanation of Your Sys¬ 
tem. Miniature Models 
of Wing Pianos, 
Book of Complete 
'v Information 
HO About Pianos 

-FREE. 


one. 
this for 
your own 
sake. We 
have an 


WING PIANOS 


otter for 
YOU. 


Are Pre-Eminently Musical Pianos. Manufactured in New York City for Nearly 
40 Years Past, They are Widely Known and Admired for Their Supreme 
Vibration, and the Flutelike Quality of that Vibration. 


Ar an instrument, serving an<1 re 
spending to the player’s touch, the 
Vving Piano is perfect. Passages 
of power are rendered without con¬ 
sciousness of effort. 

Delicate runs and embellishments 
are verv pure in tone—free from the 
usual noise of stroke. A light, 
springe touch, not tiresome even to 
{po invalid. 

The Ltdies of the househ >/J we aie 
sure will certainly realise the impor 
tance of having a first-class, artislic 
piano of reputation, one that will for 
a lifetime fulfill every requirement 
of either the finished musician or of 
the little ones “taking lessons" or 
of honored visitors. 

You attend to and are responsible 
for the musical education of the 
children. 

You decide upon the refined char¬ 
acter and culture of all the borne 
surroundings. 

The piano you select is the most 
conspicuous article in the parlor or 
drawing room. By the piano y-uir 
family and your home will be fudged 
by visitors, 

Tf you select a piano with a cheap, 
thin, woody tone and disagreeable 
touch your musical t.istM Mr j,i ireu- 
cral culture will be disapproved. 


Compaie the value we offer and 
the proofs we offer you. Compare 
not only the Wing Piano itseli but 
the basts "n which you will make 
you* purchase. 

It is not only what we offer , it is 
the way we invite investigation of 
our offers ami the way our offers 
statu/ investigation. 

To help in your selection of a 
piano we have published a large 
book. 

This large and handsome took, 
which toe ivant to send you free i>y 
earls' mail, explains the entire s 
iect of pianos. 

A book ot 156 pages— handsomely 
bound—it is called “The Book 
of Complete Information About 
Pianos”: it tells about the very 
first piano; tiie qualities of labor, 
felt, ivories and woods used in 
every artistic piano aud compares 
high dualities with the cheaper 
kind used in inferior pianos. 

It. explains the devices of 
the average denier and agent. 

Illustrates the “Note-ac¬ 
cord" commended bv Pade¬ 
rewski Describes what con¬ 
stitutes a musical piano tone. 

S?nd directly to us for the 
book as we do not send either 


mu books or our pianos to piano 
stores. 

Its illustrations ate inletesting 
and instructive to children. * 

From correspondents all over the 
World we hear “Yout sumptuous 
book of Piano Information and 
your miniature models are the finest 
and most costly musical exhibits 
we have ever seen." 

You will want to see anyway the 
handsome books, miniature piano 
models, etc., which ne send you free , 
so that vou can think them over 
and can have them in your hands to 
compare with every other piano 
offer that may come to you. 

Remember we sell these instru¬ 
ments at iiist about one-half the 
prices of the lew others that most 
nearly appiouch the Wjng qnuMv 
ol lone 


Tear off the Coupon NOW Fill it in and mail it without 
delay. Whether vou may buy soon—or not fora long while: 
no matter what other piano von may be considering—no mat¬ 
ter if you feel that the monev is not ready—vou owe this much 
to yourself and family to get our offers and to get them at 
once. It puts you under no obligation. Sit right down and 
send the coufton no:r 


WING & SON, 


WEST 13th STREET 
NEW YORK 



Please say. 


“I saw the ad. in Good Health." 
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You Take a Big Risk^ 


WHEN YOUR DEALER SAYS TO YOU: 

“ We have our own brand, which costs less because we don't 
have any advertising expenseor, t( I his is just as good and 
costs less;" or, ,l We know this brand and recommend it. The 
kind you ask for costs more , and you couldn 't tell the difference. 


If You Take His Advice Instead of 
Insisting on the Advertised Brand 


You asked him for what you waut- 
ed—probably because advertising of 
one kind or another had convinced 
you. 

The manufacturer who did that 
advertising did it at a considerable 
expense to prove to you that his 
goods were worth trying. 

If he didn’t use every care to make 
them just as perfect as he knew how, 
he couldn’t hope that they would 
convince you of their merit when you 
tried them. Yet he spent his money 
to reach you with his arguments, 
trusting to his goods to prove them. 

Isn’t it pretty certain, then, that 
they are good of their kind ? 


When he has created a general 
demand for his goods, in come the 
imitators, trading on his demand — 
the “just as good” and all the rest, 
with no carefully built up reputation 
to preserve, no expensively bought * 
business to endanger, and probably 
little or no expense in making the 
product they hope to substitute for 
the advertised article. 

YOUR SAFETY lies in the ad¬ 
vertised brand—back of it is the 
makers’ guaranty and the magazine’s 
guaranty. The dealer who offers you 
something “just as good” isn’t good 
enough for you. Tell him his guar¬ 
anty is not good enough and— 


ASK AGAIN FOR WHAT YOU WANT 
AND INSIST ON GETTING IT!! 


Please say, * ‘ I saw the ad. in Good Health/' 
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Allied Sanitariums of Southern 
-California- 


Institutions using the same met hods for the restoration and preser- 
of health that have proved so successful in the older institu¬ 
tions at Battle Creek, Mich., St. Helena, Cal., and Boulder, Colo. 

Circulars furnished on application. You can see Southern California 
while stopping at these Sanitariums. 

When you visit the beautiful orange groves of Redlands and River 
side, stop at Loma Linda, or the “Hill Beautiful.” 

Loma Linda Sanitarium is sixty-two miles eastof Las Angeleson the 
main lineof the Southern Pacific Railroad, located upon a hill 125 feet 
high. It stands in a valley amid orange groves, fruits, and flowers, for 
which this section is famous. Surrounding this valley on every side are 
emerald hills and snow-capped mountains. Loma Linda has been 
justly called a veritable “Garden of Eden." Address, 

LOMA LINDA SANITARIUM 

LOMA LINDA, CALIFORNIA loma linda sanitarium 




0 


PARADISE VALLEY 
SANITARIUM 

An institution after the order of the Battle Creek 
Sanitarium. Beautifully situated tit National City, 
within easy access of San Diego, and yet away from 
the bustle and dust of the city. A sanitarium by the 
sea. Added to this is the ideal climate of Southern 
California at her best, unsurpassed in the known 
world. Every day is bright and sparkling, while 
every night Ls cool the year round. Hot summer da vs 
and sultry nights are unknown here. A place, where 
flowers ever bloom and frosts never come. 

Write for catalog. 

Paradise Valley Sanitarium, 

NATIONAL CITY, - - CALIFORNIA 


GLENDALE 

SANITARIUM 

GLENDALE - CALIFORNIA. 


Southern California's 
GREAT HEALTH RESORT 

Battle Creek Sanitarium physicians, nur¬ 
ses, methods of treatment, and diet. Up- 
to-date treatment rooms just completed. 
New gymnasium. Delightful climate. 
Building steam heated, electric lighted, 
electric elevator. Reasonable rates. Just 
the place the sick and overworked have 
DREAMED OF AND LONGED FOR. 
Electric cars leave Huntington Building, 
6 th and Main Streets, Los Angeles, for the 
Sanitarium every thirty minutes. Write 
for full particulars and free booklet B 
Tubercular, insane, or objectionable coses 
not admitted. 



GLENDALE 

SANITARIUM 


Please say, 


I saw the ad. in Good Health.*' 

















. GOOD HEALTH — BATTLE CREEK EDITION 


This Marvelous Health Vibrator 

BFOR MAN, WOMAN AND CHILD 


Relieves All](Suffering Cures Disease 

IT IS THE LAMBERT SNYDER VIBRATOR 1 


When you hurt yourself you inst inctively rub the spot. When your head ache? you nil* your temples. Why? 
Because vibration is Nature’s ow n remedy, and rubbing is Nature's rrude way of creating vibration and starting the 
blood to going. Disease is only another name for congestion. Where there is disease or pain there you will find 
the blood congested und stagnant. There can be no pain or disease where the red blood flows in a rlcn and steady 
stream, flood circulation means good health. Congested circulation means disease and [min. 



gases, causing pains, had breath, etc. Apply t 
regulates the action uud brings about relief ius 


THE LAMBERT SNYDER VIBRATOR 

is t he greatest, medical discovery of the Twentieth Century, is a light, com¬ 
pact instrument, weighs twenty ounces, can be operated by yourself with 
one hand by moving the steel head over the rigid steel rod. and can be 
placed in contact with atiy part of the t>ody, and is capable of giving from 
9,000 to lA,000 vibrations per minute—100 times more than is possible with 
the most exjiert master of massage. It is Nature’s own remedy developed 
and concentrated, and. with one minute's use sends the red blood rushing 
into the congested jiarts, removing all disease and pain. 

ENDORSED BY PHYSICIANS 

The Lambert Snyder Vibrator is used and endorsed by noted physicians 
because it is based on scientific principles of health. II cures by removing 
the cause, forcing the red blood through the congested parts at 
once. Don’t pour drug* into your stomach for a pain in the 
knee or )>aek; the trouble is not there. 

WHAT IT DOES TO DISEASE AND PAIN 
Rheumatism, Sciatica. Lumbago. Gout, etc., are caused by 
uric acid in the blood In the form of urate of soda. This Held, 
through poor circulation at some particular part, gets stopped 
on its way through the system uud, congregating, causes pain. 
Apply t he Vibrator to the spot and you will relieve the conges¬ 
tion and get relief ut once. 

Deafneft*. Head Nni»^», Ringing in the Ears, ill most cases, 
arc caused by the thickening of the inner membrane through 
catarrh or colds. To cure this vibration is the only thing, as it is 
the only way to reach the inner ear drum and loosen up the hard 
wax or‘foreign mutter, so sound may penetrate to the drum. 

Stomach Trouble, indigestion. Constipation, etc,, are caused 
by the food not pro|»erly digesting; it looks necessary saliva and 
gastric Juices, thu* creating congestion in the stomach; forming 
the Vibrator to the stomach; it settles the food down, releases the gases, 
instantly. 


THE LAMBERT SNYDER VIBRATOR will give marvelous results in the following cases: 

Locomotor Ataxia. Neurasthenia, Toothache, Sprains, Bronchitis, 

Paralysis^ Goitre. Catarrh, Lameness, Hay Fever, 

Writer's Cramp, Weak Eyes, Headache, Pleurisy, Hies, 

Nervous Debility, Asthma, Insomnia, Varicose Veins, Anemia, 

Neuralgia. Earache, Weak Heart, Varicocele, 

and early stages of Bright’s Disease, and a large number too numerous to mention. 


: DEVELOPMENT OF THE BUST 

An undeveloped bust is brought about by poor nourishment, tight lacing, or run down health. Apply the Vibrator 
a few minutes each day and your breast, neck and arms soon fill out mid become firm, round and healthy. It forces 
the blood through the famished parts. 

|A Few of Our Many Testimonial* 

No matter what town or city in the United States you live in, we can send you the names of satisfied customer* 
who are using the Vibrator. 

I suffered from severe Rheumatism, which mude my bauds and arms swell and caused me pain 
beyond description. I bought your Vibrator, and the find application of it reduced the swelling and 
conquered the ]»aiii so much that I was able to get a good night's sleep. Since then I have stopped all 
medicines and use only the Vibrator. C. C. WARREN, 68 Virginia Avenue, Jersey City, N. .1. 

Lam bert Snyder Co.-October 20, 

Gentlemen: - I received your Vibrator and my hearing was so bud 1 could not hear a watch tick. 

I can now hear a watch tick holding (I a distance fnnu the ear and can hear sounds that I have not 
heard in years. I have spent a good deul of money for ear drums and other things, but your Vibrator 
has done me more good than them all. ROBERT IRVING, 122 Good lug Street, Lock port, N, V. 


Read Our Generous Offer 

We. the makers and owners of the Limberl Nnyder Health Vibrator, assure you that it lias cured tens of thousands 
of people in the United States and in many foreign countries. We tel 1 you that il has given relief and eventual cures 
in coses where the |<atient has suffered for year- and had been unable to obtain even temporary relief by other means. 
We are so absolutely certain that our Health Vibrator cun help and you that we say to you to-day:—Try our 
Vibrator for seven days- if it brine* relief, if it cures you, if it doe* what we claim for it—keep it. If Dot, send it back 
and we will refund your money. 

FOR A LIMITED TIME we will sell our $5.00 Vibrator at $2.00, 
delivered at our store, or mailed on receipt of $2.35, post-paid. 

pprr our new book on vibration, fully illustrated. It tells you what has and is being done by vibration. Our 
F IVLL book is a plain, common sense argument. Send for it to-day: It costs you nothing. 

Electric Vibrators— All Kinds. Don't Wait* Don't Sul for* 

LAMBERT SNYDER CO, De P t.57A. 41 West 24th St, NEW YORK 




Please say, * * I saw the ad. in Good Health. ** 
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and Hospital Training-School 

For CHRISTIAN NURSES 
1 Great Opportunity 

For all Christian young men and women who are in sympathy with the prin¬ 
ciples taught at the Battle Creek Sanitarium, and who desire to prepare them¬ 
selves to work for the betterment of the race in the capacity of Christian nurses. 

A three-years’ course is provided, and the instruction given comprises a 
larger number of subjects and more thorough training than is offered by any 
other school in the world. In addition to the subjects taught in hospital training 
schools special attention is given to all branches of physiologic therapeutics, includ¬ 
ing hydrotherapy, radiotherapy, phototherapy, kiniesitherapy, or manual Swedish 
movements, and massage. 

There is also a very thorough course in surgical nursing. Ladies receive 
thorough theoretical and practical instruction in obstetrical and gynecological 
nursing. 

The course also includes instruction in bacteriology and chemistry, compris¬ 
ing laboratory work, lectures, and recitations. 

Nurses receive on an average two hours of regular class work daily, besides 
the regular training at the bedside and in practical work in the various treat¬ 
ment departments. 

The course in gymnastics embraces not only ordinary calisthenics, but also 
the Swedish system of gymnastics, medical gymnastics, manual Swedish move¬ 
ments, swimming, and anthropometry. 

The school of cookery affords great advantages in scientific cookery, and 
also instruction in dietetics for both the sick and the well, the arranging of 
bills of fare, the construction of dietaries, and all that pertains to a scientific knowl¬ 
edge of the composition and uses of foods. 

The course for men covers two years of instruction and training. 

Graduates receive diplomas which entitle them to registration as trained 
nurses. Students are not paid a salary during the course of study, but are fur¬ 
nished books, uniforms, board and lodging. Students are required to work eight 
hours a day, and are expected to conform to the principles and customs of the 
institution at all times. Students may work extra hours for pay. The money 
thus earned may be ample for all ordinary requirements during the course. 

Applicants received whenever vacancies. The next class wU be organized 
the first of April, 1907. Applications will be received during February, March, 
and April. 

Students who prove themselves competent may, on graduation, enter into 
the employ of the institution at good wages. For particulars address the 

BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM TRAINING-SCHOOL, 
Battle Creek. Michigan 


Please say, “I saw the ad. in Good Health." 
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CLUBS 

> 

Many organizations are now preparing outlines for study for the year 1907- 
1908. In the preparation of such work, especial attention is called. 


Advance Announcement 


% 


Chautauqua $ome Eeabtng Course 

American Year 1907-08 


Beginning with September, 1907, readers are assured a course of extra¬ 
ordinary interest. It combines studies of conditions with a survey of sig¬ 
nificant historic events and influences in American life. 

The Home Reading Faculty for this year includes John Graham Brooks, 
of Cambridge, Mass.; Katharine Lee Bates, of Wellesley; Horace Spencer 
Fiske, University of Chicago; Jane Addams Hull House Social ^Settlement, 
Chicago ; John R. Commons, University of Wisconsin ; and others. 

Subjects for the American Year are as follows :— 


As Others See Us 

Composite America 

American Literature 

Provincial Types in American Fiction 

American Painting 

Newer Ideals of Peace 


Topical outlines furnished clubs for the preparation of Year Books. 


Correspondence Invited Dept., 

CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION, 

Chautauqua, N. Y. 


Please say, 11 1 saw the ad. in Good Health." 
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Announcement 




5 ^ 


FTER April 1, 1907, or as early as 
practicable, SEAL OF MINNESOTA 
Flour, in sacks, will be branded as 
follows : 

€fl This improvement in the brand is made to 
satisfy a popular demand for a more attractive 
sack, to be in keeping with the improved and 
higher quality of — 

SEAL OF MINNESOTA 


“The Great Flour of the Great Flour State 99 



The New Prague Flouring Mill Co. 

NEW PRAGUE, MINNESOTA 


Sanitary Supplies 

We will fu rnish any of the following named suppl ies in com bination with one year’s subscrip- 
J tionTo GOOD HEALTH. Add to the-one dollar you semTfor GOOD HEALTH] j(| 
^the price set opposite the article you desire. _j 


Combination Water Bottle and Fountain Syringe B . SI o0 

Combination Water Bottle and Fountain Syringe A. 1 25 

Hot Water Bag, eloth insertion, two quart. 75 

Hot Water Bag, cloth insertion, three quart... 1 00 

Spine Bag, 20-inch. 100 

Stomach Tube. 1 00 

Natural Flesh Brush .. . .... 1 00 

Wet Abdominal Girdle. 1 oo 

Faradic Pry ( ell Battery. 7 CO 

Abdominal Supporter.. 3 00 

Perfection Douche Apparatus, complete. 1 25 

Douche Pan. 50 

Perfection Vaporizer ... . 2 oo 

Magic Pocket Vaporizer. 25 

Magic Pocket Vaporizer, with Bulb for Dir Treatment. 75 

Rectal Irrigator. 10 


A package containing Sanitarium Talcum Powder, Massage Cream/Antiseptlc Dentifrice.. 25 


J 2 Aay of the Above Combi nations will be sent to Separate Addresses if-so desired. Address 

GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO., .Battle Creek, Michigan 


Please say, “I saw the ad. in Good Health. *' 
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Corset Slaves 


Nin.e Out of Every Ten. 

women you meet are just that— corset slaves . Not 
willing slaves either, mind you. Not bearing their 
burdens of headaches, backaches, weak stomach, 
liver or kidneys uncomplainingly—far from it. 
For if ever imprecations were hurled at any one 
thing more than another by the American women, 
the corset is that thing. 

Didn’t you ever hear this :— 

ii Oh y these corsets , they're just killing me! 
Ido wish l could get, away in the woods somewhere 
where [ would not have to wear them 

It used to be “a case of have to.” Women who did not wear corsets 
looked so “simply dreadful” that even the prospect of invalidism would 
scarcely offer inducement to appear in public corset-less. 

That was the situation a number of years ago when we began to figure on 
a reform garment to take the place of the corset. To-day a great many satisfied 
wearers of the GOOD HEALTH WAIST add their assurances to ours that this 
waist successfully replaces the corset. 

It looks just as well—to an eye trained to real symmetry and graceful¬ 
ness, it looks far better. 

The waist is washable and adjustable and is carried in all styles and sizes. 
Children’s waists are also carried 

“All right for others but not for you ? ” 

Not a bit of it. 

A trial will convince you that this is just what yon have been looking for. 



USE THIS COUPON. 

Good Health Publishing Co. f Battle Creek t Mich. 

Send your free catalogue, telling about the Good Health Waist, to 
Name _ 

Address _ 

A. Q .._ 


Please say, “I saw the ad. in Goon Health." 
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No matter whether planning a vacation or 
business trip, it will pay you 
to see what the 

Grand Trunk Ry. System 

will be glad to do for you. 


IT IS 

THE Double-Track Tourist Line of America, 


with through car service to Toronto, Montreal, Port¬ 
land, Me., Boston, Buffalo, New York, Philadelphia 


PLEASE CONSULT LOCAL AGENT OR WRITE 

Geo. W. Vaux, A.G.P.T. A. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please say, 


“I saw the ad. in Good Health." 
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ST. HELENA, 
CALIFORNIA 


SANITARIUM 





The 

and s ^s t 
equipped in- 
stitolioD 
west of the 
Rocky Moun- 
tai ns. affili- m 
ated with and ^ 
employing 
the Battle 
Creek Sani¬ 
tarium meth¬ 
ods of treat¬ 
ment. Beau¬ 
tiful scenery. 
Delightful 
winter cli¬ 
mate. 

A postal 
will bring 
large illus¬ 
trated book¬ 
let 


* 


CALIFORNIA SANITARIUM, 


SANITARlUn, CALIFORNIA. 

R. R. Sta&Exp. Office, St. Helena 




BROOKS SYSTEM 

Of Full Size Patterns and Illus¬ 
trated Instructions. 

You need no tool experience—no previous 
knowledge of bouts. Our big froo <mtnlog 
gives hundn ds of fogtiiunnialfl— tolls how u 
profitable bout building business may bo 
established. Send for it. 

Patterns of alt Row Boats and Csnoes, SI to $2 
Patterns of Launches and Sail Boats 

under 30 feet, . • $2 to $10 

Wo sell knock-down fmm«*s with patterns 
to finish for less than it costs others 
to manufacture. 

15' i-Foot Launch Frame and Patterns, - $ 1 2 

16 Foot Launch Frame and Patterns. • - $ 1 5 

22-Foot Speed Lcunch Frame and Patterns, $22 

Othe r |iricea in proportion. 

21.311 Inexperionei d people built boAtiby the 
Brooks System lust year. Why not you f 

FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 

terns, knock-down frames with patterns to 
finish, uu«l cumpiuke knock-down bouts. 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR MONEY REFUNDED. 



PURE WATER 



No. 7 


You know that impure water undermines the health. 
You know that it vulgarizes the table. But do you know 
that It is made clear, sparkling, and wholesome bv the 

NAIAD FILTER? 

A filter new in principle, of moderate coat, and endorsed 
by expert sanitarians wherever known. It PUKiriES the 
water and is more than a strainer. It is positively aud 
continuously germ-proof. It admit* of instant and com¬ 
plete renovation. It is made either pressure or non¬ 
pressure, aud iri different numbers, adapting it to the 
Home, Office, Schools, Hotels, Hospitals, etc. 

A Filter of the Highest. Grade and Lowest Coat- If inter¬ 
ested in the Subject of Pure Water, Writs for our Book¬ 
let. R. A. It is Freo. 

The N&lad Filter Co.. Sudbury Building. Boston, Hass. 


Please say, "I saw the ad. in Good Health." 
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Our Automatic Reclining 


PKaif Q are delightful to rest, lounge or sleep 
^~'l* c *** ^ in. Vn ideal u<l<litinn to your com¬ 
fort upon the luwn, | torch, l>eueh or steamer. We 
iiImi illustrate desirable patterns fur house use at all seasons. The 
reclining principle is different from every other cluiir. Any position 
from upright to horizontal may l>e obtained without perceptible ef¬ 
fort or jar. Easiest chair to operate on thisacenunt. Pnrticu lar¬ 
is desirable for invalids. Endorsed by all nhvsieians ami sanitariums, 
t'aliopy of Lawn Chair is entirely automatic, easily detached, or omitted if desired, and all of our 
outdoor clinirs may In* ouickly folded into small. Hat bundles. We produee ten different designs, con¬ 
taining our famous reclining features, adapted to various uses. 



Our Famous Superior Quality Lawn Furniture 

cmbrucittjuf over fifty designs, is made of the best material by highly skilled eraftsuien, for the most 
exacting judges of summer furniture. Our handsome swings, chairs, rockers, settee*, etc., w ill prove 
not only attractive ornaments to your lawns and jiorehe*. but will multiply many fold the delights of 
summer life for yourself, family and friends. A few dollars invested no w will later yield you big 
dividends in health, pleasure and the |»eeuliar satisfaction that results from money well s‘i»eut. If your 
standard is HIGH it QUALITY appeals to you — it you are PROUD of your home and think 
that the BbST is none toog<M>d. vou will insist ii]n>ii receiving SUPERIOR QUAL¬ 
ITY lawn furniture from your dealer. Accept no sul>«t]tutc. Every genuine 

piece bears this trade mark for your protec¬ 

tion. <>ur price*- are > SUPERIOR ALWAYS within your 
reach. If voiir dealer KQua\ irH'"' can not furnish our 
srPERlOU ALITY furniture, write us for 

prices and catalogue in colors No, 

fvt. Preserve this ad., us it will not appear 
again this season. 


Kalamazoo Sled Co. 

841 Third Street 

KALAMAZOO - MICHIGAN 


Dust Has Caused More Deaths 



Cleaning by Vacuum. Absolutely no Dust is 
raised by our Equipment. 


Than All the Wars of History I 

The belt way to get rid of Dust and its 
dangers is to equip your house with our 

Compresscb ghr anti ^Tatuum 
Cleaning ^psteinsi 

Operating “Thurman Patents” 

All the dust, germs and grit that fill carpets, rugs, upholstery, 
drapery, bedding, etc., is drawn out by a powerful suction of pure 
uir and deposited in a steel tank. The life of all fabrics cleaned 
by our methods is lengthened us much ns fifty jht cent. 


Write for Catalog and Estimate. 

GEN’L COMPRESSED AIR 

AND 

VACUUM MACHINERY CO. 

4486 Olive St. ST. LOUIS. MO. 


Please say, “I saw the ad. in Goon Health." 

























Rest, Recuperation and Health : : 

At the BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM 




An examination of their 
Illustrated booklet shows how 
different the Battle Creek Sani¬ 
tarium is from other health 
resort 1 *. Its cuisine, conducted 
according to the calory sys¬ 
tem. is different. Its remark¬ 
able system of baths, inclu¬ 
ding Nauheim, is different. Its 
system of manual Swedish 
movements is different. Its 
school of health is unique and 
fascinating. Its cares ml treat¬ 
ment of guests, especially in¬ 
valids, are peculiarly Its own. 

Indeed, the whole vast insti¬ 
tution, its atmosphere and en¬ 
vironment!!*, are suffused with 
wlmt has l»ecome known the 
world over as “The Battle 
Creek Men." 

A week or a month vaca¬ 
tion spent at the Battle Creek 
Sanitarium, where health, 
health training and health 
living are supreme, fs ntt edu¬ 
cation IkjiIi Interesting and inspiring to any one who feels the need of rest and recuperation and desires to obtain 
the highest efficiency of strength and health. 

THE KATE^ ARE MODERATE. Board and room, including baths, services of batli attendants and neces¬ 
sary medical attention, cost less at the Battle Creek Sanitarium than board and room alone at many resort hotels 
not so elegantly Appointed. 

Those desiring absolute quiet and rest can have it at any time. For those desiring them there are musicales, 
lectures, stereonticons, drills, contests, exhibitions, walking, driving, riding, tally-ho and picnic parties and other 
indoor and outdoor entertainments and amusements. Write for a copy of their catalogue. Address Box Jl. 


> 



THE SANITARIUM, Battle Creek, Michigan, U. S. A. 

All through railroad tickets now hnve stop-over privileges nt Battle Creek. 






‘Pure Milk, £or die Baby^ 


cannot be obtained from dairies, Yet pure milk Is the only safe milkforthe 
baby. If milk has once been contaminated no process of purification can mike 
it a suitable milk for infant feeding. 

Highland Evaporated Milk 

is absolutely pure milk. The fill-cream cow's milk is sterilized, evaporated 
by our special process, placed in sterile cans and again sterilized. The 
quality is uniform; the casein is more eadlydigested than in raw, pasteurized, 
or boiled milk. It can be. modified as desired. 

Pet Evaporated Milk 

is our second grade and sold at a slightly lower price. It is a trifle lighter and 
less constant in consistency but is pure milk. It answers where absolute 
accuracy in constituents is not required. 

Highland”and “Pet” Evaporated Milk offer the simples', most uniform and satisfactory 
lor infants, and may also be u ed in place cf dairy milk for al. houscho d 
p.ifpjses. Trial quantity oil request. 

C'ytsil Helvetia Milk Condensing Co., Highlmd, Ill. 

























